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GEOLOGY APPLIED, BY THE PEOPLE, 
FOR THE PEOPLE 


By Robert H. Dott* 


INTRODUCTION 


The first official proposal for publicly-supported geological 
work in North America, at least the first to bear any fruit, was 
made in 1821 by Denison Olmstead, ‘‘a Connecticut school teacher’’, 
holding the chair of chemistry in the University of North Carolina. 
In that year he laid before the board of internal improvements a 
plan for a geological and mineralogical survey of the state, and 
offered to perform the work gratuitously, asking only for an ap- 
propriation of $100.00 a year for defraying his traveling expenses. 
This proposal was declined, but in 1823 the North Carolina as- 
sembly appropriated $250.00 a year, for a period of four years, 
for ‘‘geological excursions’’, under the auspices of the Board of 
Agriculture. 


Olmstead carried on the work during 1823 and 1824, and issued 
three small reports that were published by the Board of Agricul- 
ture, one dealing with distribution of minerals, one with the suit- 
ability of limestones and marls for fertilizers, and a third on the 
mineralogy of the state by his assistant, C. E. Rothe. Olmstead was 
called to Yale College in 1825, and was succeeded in North Caro- 
lina by Elisha Mitchell, who continued the work until the end of 
1827, when he gave it up because ‘‘. . . There is no one who takes 
any interest in the business .... nor did I find there was the least 
prospect in succeeding in any application to the legislature. .. .’’ 
Mitchell issued two reports. These five geological reports were 
the first of the kind in the United States. Not until 1852 was a 
continuing geological survey established in North Carolina. 


To South Carolina belongs credit for establishing what may be 
considered the first formal organization of a state geological survey, 
in 1824, known as the Geological and Mineralogical Survey of South 
Carolina, and was in charge of Lardner Vanuxem, with an appro- 
priation of $1,000 ‘‘for the salary of the Professor of Geology and 
Mineralogy . . . and $500 for making a Geological and Mineralogi- 
cal tour during the recess of the college... ’’ This Survey and its 
three successors during the period 1824-1860 were created for spe- 
cific periods and terminated at their expiration. 


Whereas the work authorized by North and South Carolina 
consisted of ‘‘geological excursions’’, and ‘‘geological and mineral- 


- 1 Robert H. Dott is Director of the Oklahoma Geological Survey, Norman, Okla- 
oma. 
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ogical tours’’, Massachusetts seems to have been the first state to 
successfully accomplish a systematic geological survey of its entire 
area. In 1830, the legislature passed a resolve authorizing a gen- 
eral survey of the commonwealth, and on the recommendations of 
Governor Lincoln, further authorized, in connection with this sur- 
vey, a geological examination of the region involved. Professor Ed- 
ward Hitchcock, of Amherst College was selected to do the task. 
He presented a 72-page report with a colored geologie map early 
in 1832, of which 600 copies were ordered printed. Additional 
reports were prepared in 1833, which were promptly ordered printed 
in an edition of 1,200 copies, including a reprint of the first. Al- 
together these formed a volume of 692 pages, accompanied by 19 
plates, including a colored geologic map. In 1837 Hitchcock was 
commissioned to make a further geological and mineralogical sur- 
vey, with special attention to economic problems. A report cover- 
ing this work appeared in 1838, and in 1839, the legislature au- 
thorized the reprinting of the entire series, which appeared as Hitch- 
cocks’ Final Report in 1841. Hitchcock may have labored too well, 
for since 1841, no state geological survey has existed in Massa- 
chusetts. 


The example of Massachusetts evidently stimulated the idea of 
state-supported geological work, for in the decade 1830-1841, offices 
of State Geologist were created and investigations undertaken in 
Tennessee, Maryland, New Jersey, Connecticut, Virginia, Maine, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Indiana, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, and Rhode Island. 


In the letter transmitting his final report to the governor of 
Massachusetts, published in 1841, Dr. Hitchcock stated: ‘‘It may 
not be irrelevant to state, that since Massachusetts begun this geo- 
logical exploration, no less than eighteen other States of the Union 
have commenced, and are now actively prosecuting, or have com- 
pleted, similar surveys; while the government of the United States, 
as well as some European governments, especially that of Great 
Britain, have followed the same example.’’ 


The first published references to Oklahoma Geology were by 
Thomas Nuttal, botanist and ornithologist, who in 1819 made two 
excursions into what is now Oklahoma. On the first, he accompanied 
a military party from Fort Smith across the southeast part of the 
area, almost to Red River. On the second, he ascended the valley 
of the Arkansas River to the lower reaches of the Cimarron. His 
observations on the geology were reported to the Philadelphia Aca- 
demy of Sciences in 1820. 


Following the Louisiana purchase, the federal government sent 
several exploring expeditions into the newly acquired territory. 
Among the most famous of the earlier expeditions were those of 
Lewis and Clark (1804-1806), Zebulon Pike (1806), and Major 
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Stephen H. Long (1819-20). The Long expedition to the front 
range of the Rocky Mountains is of special interest to us here, for 
the return was made down the Canadian River, and Edwin James, 
geologist and botanist, was historian of the expedition. His journal, 
printed at public expense, gives the second published references to 
Oklahoma geology. 


At the time of the Long expedition, geographers and carto- 
graphers were confused as to the source of the Red River of the 
South, and the Secretary of War gave explicit instructions to Major 
Long that his party turn south along the Front Range to the head- 
waters of this stream, and proceed thence downstream to the settle- 
ments in Louisiana, so that its course might be known. Owing to 
imperfect knowledge of the country on the part of the guides, the 
party turned eastward when reaching the headwaters of the Cana- 
dian, and not until they were nearly across the present state of 
Oklahoma, with their supplies low, their horses nearly exhausted, 
and the season too far advanced to turn back, did-they recognize 
their mistake. Not for another three decades were the map-makers 
to know where Red River has its source. 


In 1834, G. W. Featherstonhaugh, an English geologist, was 
hired by the federal government to make a geological exploration 
in the Ozark area of Missouri and Arkansas, and in the course of 
his travels he visited the now famous Hot Springs and Magnet Cove, 
near present Hot Springs, Arkansas, and proceeded down the Ouach- 
ita to Red River. He had planned to cross the Mountains from Hot 
Springs to Fort Towson, in Choctaw Nation, but was unable to 
obtain a guide. The only people who could have served as guides 
were hunters, and as it was the opening of the bear season, they 
were unwilling to take the time to guide him. In 1835, Featherston- 
haugh made a geological traverse from Washington, D. C., to Iowa 
and Minnesota, and in 1839, D. D. Owen, also in the employ of the 
federal government, investigated the mineral lands of Iowa, Wis- 
consin, and Illinois. 


In 1849, more intensive explorations of the vast public domain 
of the west were started, under direction of the Corps of Topogra- 
phical Engineers, U. S. Army. Geologists, or naturalists with some 
ability to make geological observations accompanied many of these 
expeditions, and prepared some of the first published reports deal- 
ing with the geology of many parts of the west. Similar expedi- 
tions, under the same and other federal auspices, were continued 
during subsequent years, and this program led to the establishment 
of the present United States Geological Survey, in the Department 
of the Interior, in 1879. 


; Meanwhile, additional states were recognizing their responsibil- 
ities, but for one reason and another, necessary appropriations in 


some states were not forthcoming for continued operations, and cer-. 
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tain of the organizations succumbed. The depression of 1837, and 
the Civil War took considerable toll of State Surveys. 


During and following the Civil War, and coincident with the 
rapid development of the west, many older organizations were re- 
vived, and the wave of publicly supported geological work moved 
across the country, and washed the borders of the area that is now 
known as Oklahoma. State Geological Surveys were established in 
cae in 1853, Arkansas in 1857, Texas in 1858, and Kansas in 


Earty WorkK IN OKLAHOMA 


_ A few naturalist-explorers visited the area of present Oklahoma 
prior to 1890, including Nuttall and James, already mentioned, and 
their notes furnished fragments of information on geology. About 
the middle of the century, several expeditions under auspices of 
the Corps of Topographical Engineers crossed the area in search of 
a feasible route for a transcontinental railway, and geologists were 
attached to some of these. Perhaps the most famous was the ex- 
pedition led by Capt. Randolph B. Marcy up Red River, in 1852, 
exploring for the sources of that stream. It is rather remarkable 
that as late as 1852, this section of the country should have been 
so little known by white men that the sources of Red River wer 
still in doubt. Ltn) Peay 


Marcy’s report had two consequences with rather far-reaching 
effects on the history of the area. The first was a lengthy legal 
struggle to determine the boundary between Oklahoma and Texas. 
It resulted from an error in determining the position of the 100th 
meridian of west longitude, which fixed that line one full degree 
east of its proper position; and from ambiguity over what consti- 
tuted the main stem of Red River. The matter was finally de- 
termined by the Supreme Court of the United States, fixing the 
South or Prairie Dog Town Fork, rather than North Fork, as the 
main stream. This decision added old Greer County (present Jack- 
son, Harmon, Greer, and part of Beckham counties) to Oklahoma. 


The second consequence was the mad hunt for gold in the 
Wichita Mountains about the turn of the century. Marcy reported 
that members of the expedition had succeeded in panning small 
amounts of gold from beds of streams draining the Wichita Moun- 
tains. His report evidently enjoyed wide circulation, and even be- 
fore the country was opened for settlement, the Wichita Mountains 
region was over-run with prospectors looking for quick riches. Sev- 
eral towns, probably little more than mining camps, with at least 
one post office, were established,—places that are now nothing but 
names on old maps. Scores of holes, shafts, and tunnels were dug 
into solid granite, and one large mill for concentrating the ore, was 
built. The concrete remnants of the mill, and the dump piles of 
many ‘‘mines’’ can be seen in the area today, bearing mute testi- 
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mony to the amount of human energy expended. Probably no 
other concerted effort in the world ever returned so little in pro- 
portion to the amount of work put into it. 


The first serious and systematic studies of the geology of pres- 
ent Oklahoma were begun about 1890 by parties of the United States 
Geological Survey under leadership first of Robert T. Hill, as by- 
products of his monumental work in Texas, followed by J oseph A. 
Taff. Their pioneer work forms the basis of our present knowledge 
of Oklahoma geology. 


In the 1890’s, the Secretary of the Interior had decided that 
lands belonging to the five civilized tribes should be allotted to in- 
dividual citizens, in severalty, and in order that each Indian’s share 
could be equitably determined, the United States Geological Survey 
was assigned the task of appraising the lands. Coal had been dis- 
covered in the Choctaw Nation, and asphalt in the Chickasaw Na- 
tion, and rights to these minerals were to be reserved to the tribes. 
Consequently, it was necessary to undertake geological investiga- 
tions to delimit the extent of these minerals so the lands could be 
segregated. As an aid to both the geological work and the land 
appraisal, topographic maps were made of most of the Indian Terri- 
tory. The work of Taff extended over the period 1890-1905, and re- 
sults were published in the 19th, 21st, and 22nd Annual Reports of 
the Geological Survey, and as the Coalgate, Atoka, Tishomingo, 
Tahlequah, and Muscogee folios. 


A summary of the geology of the Arbuckle and Wichita Moun- 
tains, by Taff and C. N. Gould, with an appendix on reported ore 
deposits of the Wichita Mountains by H. Foster Bain, was pub- 
lished as Professional Paper 31, in 1904. The inclusion of the Wich- 
ita Mountains area in this investigation undoubtedly resulted from 
the then current hunt for gold in that area. Mr. Bain, in his con- 
clusion stated: ‘‘. . . . the absolutely uniform absence of even a 
trace of gold (in the samples assayed) . . .. allows but one con- 
clusion to be drawn, namely, that none of the prospects examined 
shows any ore .... nor does any of them have any present or prob- 
able future value... .’? Unquestionably, many of the ‘‘prospects’’ 
were out-and-out promotion swindles, and needless to say, Mr. Bain’s 
report was not very popular among the promoters. 


Another noteworthy geological investigator of the same period 
was N. F. Drake, whose doctor’s dissertation, entitled ‘‘A Geolo- 
gical Reconnaissance of the Coal Fields of Indian Territory’’, pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 
in 1897, and by Leland Stanford University in 1898, gives the ear- 


liest description of the geology of parts of eastern and northeastern 
Oklahoma. 


_ About 1898, the Territory of Oklahoma established the Terri- 
torial Department of Geology and Natural History, with A. H, Van 
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Vleet, Professor of Biology at the University of Oklahoma, as Terri- 
torial Geologist; Charles N. Gould, Professor of Geology, Geologist ; 
Edwin DeBarr, Professor of Chemistry, Chemist; R. 8. Sherwin, 
Assistant in Geology and Chemistry; Paul J. White, Collector in 
Botany; and C. D. Bunker, Collector in Zoology. 


The Second Biennial Report was published in 1902, describing 
the general geology of the Territory, with chapters on minerals, espe- 
cially gypsum, and others on birds, plants, and snakes. 


Provision for a permanent Geological Survey was made by 
Section 38, Article 5 of the Constitution of Oklahoma, a unique dis- 
tinction among State Geological Surveys, and the Oklahoma Geolo- 
gical Survey was established by the first legislature under Senate 
Bill 75, the caption of which is as follows: ‘‘An act to establish a 
geological survey of the state, provide for a geological commission, 
and define the powers and duties of the same, be it enacted by the 


PRESENT PuBLic GEOLOGICAL WorK 


From the beginning in North Carolina in 18238, the idea of 
state responsibility in geological work has grown until there are 
now 45 State Geological Surveys and equivalent bureaus. Of the 
early pioneers, Massachusetts and Delaware are now absent from 
the list, as also is Utah. The federal government maintains a large 
and efficient organization in the United States Geological Survey, 
supports additional geological work, especially on paleontology and 
mineralogy, in the United States National Museum, and the United 
States Bureau of Mines has attained leadership in the fields of 
technology of extraction, beneficiation and utilization of minerals, 
and mine safety. 


In the past, some state surveys have been maintained for their 
scientific, educational or cultural value. Because of the youth of 
the science, and the almost utter lack of information on geology 
and minerals in most of the states, the beginning could hardly have 
been made on any other basis. Today, however, appropriations 
are not forthcoming unless utilitarian and economic justification can 
be shown. Those state surveys are most successful that are direct- 
ing their programs toward service to the mineral industries, and th 
development of new wealth. 


This does not mean, however, that to be successful, a geological 
survey program must be only ‘‘practical.’’ Geological Survey work 
is an obvious example of applied science, and it should be equally 

- obvious that no science can be applied until a comprehensive back- 
ground of information is available. In other words, before geology 
ean be applied to human benefit, outcropping formations must be 
mapped to determine their location, extent, thickness, character, and 
structural attitude; laboratory work must be done to determine 
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physical and chemical character, and mineralogical content of the 
rocks; study and research are required to ascertain possibilities of 
commercial utilization. Strictly scientific research of today will 
become the background on which will be based the developments 
of tomorrow. 


Finding water supplies from underground sources also is a prac- 
tical application and utilization of geological information, and is an 
important part of the program of many geological surveys. 


It is the function of the Geological Survey to know its state's 
mineral and ground water resources, where they are, and how much, 
what they are good for, how they can be used, and to get this in- 
formation into the hands of the public. Industrial needs are not 
static, and a successful survey program must keep pace with chang- 
ing needs for raw materials and changing technology. Hence, a 
state survey must be a permanent, continuing organization. 


OKLAHOMA MINERAL INDUSTRY 


It is now pertinent to examine the status of the mineral in- 
dustry of Oklahoma, and to explore the avenues open to the Okla- 
homa Geological Survey in the future. The mineral industry of 
Oklahoma may be said to have begun over 100 years ago with the 
production of salt from saline springs in the areas near present 
Salina, Gore, Sallisaw, and elsewhere in Indian Territory. About the 
same time, lime was being burned, and stone was being quarried 
for the construction of buildings at Forts Towson, Gibson, Smith, 
and Washita, and public buildings of the Five Civilized Tribes, 


About 1848, a party of Mormons, taking the southern route 
through Fort Smith, to Salt Lake City, wintered with the Chero- 
kees, near Tahlequah. During their stay, they taught the Cherokees 
the art of brick-making, and from bricks so made, the old Cherokee 
Female Seminary, near Parkhill, and other buildings, were con- 
structed. 


Coal was discovered near McAlester about 1870, followed short- 
ly by the building of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railway. Coke 
was made during the period 1880-1908, production of gypsum and 
manufacture of gypsum products began in Oklahoma Territory about 
1894, and during the same year development of zine began in present 
Ottawa County. Production of rock asphalt started in Chickasaw 
Nation about 1903, and although oil was first discovered near Chel- 
sea, Cherokee Nation, in 1889, and several wells were drilled near 
Bartlesville in the 90’s, extensive commercial development began in 
1904. Clay was used extensively to manufacture brick, and stone 
was quarried in many parts of the two territories during the period 


of settlement, to furnish building materials for the rapidly growing 
towns. 


2For annual values of mineral production see Table, Appendix A, 


ee 
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_ A great portion of the state’s wealth has been, and still is de- 
rived from the production of minerals, principally petroleum and 
allied materials. Much more than half the amount annually pro- 
duced is shipped outside Oklahoma for processing. Drilling for oil 
had a glamor associated with get-rich-quick possibilities that has, 
up to very recent years, almost completely stifled interest in other 
mninerals. 


Charles N. Gould, D. W. Ohern, and C. W. Shannon, as direc- 
tors of the Oklahoma Geological Survey from 1908 to 1931, eloquently 
and energetically publicized the potential wealth of other minerals, 
lying unused in the ground, but theirs were voices crying in the 
wilderness. 


Owing to several factors, there is today an increasing interest 
in the possibilities for expanding the state’s manufacturing industry, 
and Oklahoma business men are looking to the Geological Survey 
for leadership in pointing the way to new-and greater utilization of 
our mineral resources. To accept such leadership, the Geological 
Survey should be in a position to recommend the best available 
sources of mineral raw materials, to suggest the most feasible means 
of their utilization, and to point out areas best supplied with under- 
ground water. Only with accurate and detailed information can 
this function be performed adequately. Therefore, the program must 
be continuing and progressive, so that the fund of information will 
grow year by year to meet the ever-changing demands of industry. 
The staff should be adequate both in numbers and breadth of train- 
ing to produce new information at a rate commensurate with the de- 
taands. The basic program now being followed consists of 5 parts: 


1. Field work to determine the location, distribution, and thick- 
ness, and to obtain samples of rock and mineral materials. 


; 2. Chemical analysis to determine quality of the materials, and 
_ to furnish a guide to their possible utilization. 

3 3. Industrial research on a large laboratory scale, to work out 

or demonstrate the feasibility of industrial utilization, and benefici- 

_ ation of raw materials.. 

4. Ground water investigations to determine adequacy and 

quality of water supplies. For many industries, water supply is 
as important as raw materials. 

5. Publication and dissemination of results so that possibilities 
and opportunities may come to the attention of people who may be 
able to develop them. Information or ideas locked in a filing eab- 
inet are as worthless as minerals locked in the ground. 


Present OPERATIONS oF THE OKLAHOMA GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


_ During the three years, 1943 in particular, attention has 
been focused torts on minerals for war, and ground water for 
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military establishments, war industries, and communities suffering 
because of greatly increased population due to the impact of the war 
establishments. Oklahoma’s contributions to the mineral hopper 
feeding the war effort consist of petroleum and products, natural 
gas, zine and lead, coal, coking coal, lime, glass sand and glass pro- 
ducts; and such items as cement, gypsum products, clay products, 
acids, cadmium, and sand and gravel used in construction of air 
fields, military camps, war factories, houses, ete. 


Mineral investigations by the Geological Survey have covered 
sources of fluxing stone for blast furnace operations, including high- 
grade limestone in the vicinity of Marble City, Sequoyah County, 
and equally high-grade dolomite in the Arbuckle Mountains. Burned 
lime of high purity, and high-calcium limestone are used in large 
quantities in refining aluminum ore, and in making aluminum metal, 
and lime from Sequoyah County, Oklahoma, is used in the alumi- 
num industry in Arkansas. 


Seeing a need for information on coking properties of Oklahoma 
coal, the Oklahoma Geological Survey in 1941, arranged with the 
United States Bureau of Mines to undertake tests on blends of 
Oklahoma coals of different ranks. As a result, definite informa- 
tion as to their suitability was at hand when the Daingerfield, Texas 
blast furnace was under consideration, and undoubtedly was an im- 
portant factor in its establishment. 


The coking tests indicated that satisfactory metallurgical coke 
can be made by blending high-volatile coal from the McAlester and 
Henryetta districts with low-volatile coal from extreme eastern Okla- 
homa. In order to obtain a better knowledge of the distribution of 
these coals, field mapping has been under way in northern Le Flore 
and Haskell Counties, as a cooperative project of the Oklahoma and 
United States Geological Surveys. 


The Oklahoma coal industry has suffered a major depression 
since 1920, but the current fuel and transportation shortages in 
many parts of the country has greatly stimulated coal production, 
especially in the strip-mining areas, and there is much present in- 
terest in finding additional places where such operations are feas- 
ible. A detailed study of the Broken Arrow coal bed in Wagoner — 
and Rogers Counties was made by the Oklahoma Geological Survey 
in 1943, and Circular 24 records the results. 


Manganese deposits of the Bromide district of the Arbuckle 
Mountains were examined in detail, and some attention was given 
the zine deposits near Davis. A small amount of manganese ore was 
mined and shipped, and one of the large national zine producing 
companies has shown interest in the Davis area. 


Owing to the shortage of tin, and the greater use of glass for 
food containers, production of glass has expanded many fold, and 
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Oklahoma glass sand has been in great demand. The Geological Sur- 
vey has assisted in locating new deposits, and is undertaking a sys- 
tematic study of undeveloped deposits near transportation. 


Water problems have grown apace with the establishment of 
new military camps and air fields, the building of war industry 
plants, and the mushroom growth of cities and towns. In cooper- 
ation with the United States Geological Survey material assistance 
has been given the Navy and the City of Norman, the Army near 
Oklahoma City, the City of Miami, in connection with the tire plant 
of the Goodrich Rubber Co., and many other communities. 


Problems of minerals for war, except petroleum, both nationally, 
and in Oklahoma are about solved, and authorities having the re- 


- sponsibility of maintaining the national stockpile of minerals are 


now confronted with the equally difficult task of cutting back. There 
is now a shift in the Geological Survey program to investigations 
that may lead to the establishment of new industries, and thus assist 
in meeting problems of employment and income that will arise in 
the post-war period. As a matter of fact, the program of the Okla- 
homa Geological Survey never has been very far away from this 
objective, because the new minerals needed for war are also the raw 
materials for new industries that are most likely to succeed in the 
post-war development. Emphasis has been shifted in calling atten- 
tion to post-war opportunities rather than possibilities of war in- 
dustries. 


The Geological Survey library receives a large number of mag- 
azines covering chemical engineering, mining, and other fields of 
utilization of rocks and minerals, and these are carefully searched 
for new developments and ideas that may be applicable to Okla- 
homa materials and markets. 


In cooperation with the United States Geological Survey, a 
study of the Arbuckle limestone is under way. This is the “‘siliceous 
lime’’ of the oil fields, and is the producing formation in a large 
part of western Kansas, parts of northern Oklahoma, and parts of 
Texas. It was the producing formation in the discovery well in the 
Oklahoma City field. The investigation includes examination of 
cuttings from wells drilled in search of oil and gas, and a detailed 
study of the Arbuckle limestone as exposed in the Arbuckle and 
Wichita Mountains. Similar studies are being made in Kansas and 
Texas, and are expected to aid in exploration for new oil fields. 


Possibilities of new industries, based on Oklahoma’s raw min- 
eral materials, as seen by the Oklahoma Geological Survey include 


the following: 


J. Chemical industries of many kinds, including plastics, based 
on petroleum, gas, coal tar by-products from the Texas coke ovens, 
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and low-temperature carbonization, oil field brines, dolomite, and 
limestone. rf folel 


2. Fluxing stone, refractories, additives in glass manufacture, 
and mineral fertilizers from dolomite and limestone. 


3. Pottery glazes and additives in glass manufacture using 
feldspar derived from granite. 


4. Expansion of the ceramic industry, including pottery, manu- 
facture of at least low-grade refractories, manufacture of light-weight 
concrete aggregate from clays. 


5. Preparation of a superior, smokeless fuel by low-temperature 
carbonization of coal, recovering by-products for use in chemical 
industries. 


6. Utilization of western Oklahoma’s high-grade alabaster for 
manufacture of art-objects of many kinds. This could be developed 
as small-scale, hand-craft industries, especially adapted to returning 
disabled veterans of the war, or put on a large-production basis in 
mechanized shops. 


There is more interest now than ever before in industrial ex- 
pansion in Oklahoma. State leaders recognize the need of employ- 
ment for returning soldiers, sailors, and war workers; communities 
with war industries hope to hold them or have the plants converted 
to peace-time industries; there is an awakening to opportunities of 
profitable development of industries to utilize Oklahoma raw ma- 
terials, and serve the Oklahoma and southwestern market. 


Skilled labor has come to the state, and additional workers have 
been trained and developed in war plants and in the armed services. 
Following the war, there will be available a much greater supply of 
skilled labor for manufacturing industry than ever before. 


There is need for greater realization of the possibilities that are 
offered by Oklahoma’s minerals, need for a more industrially-minded 
citizenship. The need rests not only with that portion of the citizen- 
ship with money to invest, but also with people having initiative, 
energy, and gumption, to start in business. Opportunities are here 
for all—the large chemical plant that will employ thousands of 
workers and cost millions of dollars, the small back-porch shop for 
eee novelties of alabaster, glass, or clay, that will require little 
capital. 


a 
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The trend of mineral production in what is now Oklahoma from 
the early beginnings, is well shown by the following table of values: 


Value of Mineral Production in Present Oklahoma for Certain Years 


Year Value Remarks 

1885 $ 762,902 Coal and coke*. 

1886 877,557 Coal and coke. 

1887 1,320,127 Coal and coke. 

1888 1,453,827 Coal and coke. 

1889 1,341,764 Coal and coke. 

1890 1,600,765 Coal and coke. 

1891 1,929,344 Coal, coke, oil, lead, manganese. 

1892 2,056,861 Coal, coke, oil, lead. 

1893 2,291,959 Coal, coke, oil, lead, zinc. 

1894 1,591,113 Coal, coke, oil, lead, zinc, gypsum. 

1895 1,801,036 Coal, coke, gypsum. 

1896 2,038,689 Coal, coke, gypsum, clay products. 

1897 1,976,485 Coal, coke, gypsum, clay products. 

1898 2,053,168 Same as 1897 and limestone. 

1899 2,570,527 Same as 1898 and limestone. 

1900 3,271,987 Same as 1899 and salt, granite. 

1901 4,553,005 Same as 1900 and oil. 

1902 5,110,784 Same as 1901 and Nat. gas, and sandstone. 

1903 7,626,465 ‘Same as 1902 and grahamite, rock asphalt. 

1904 8,082,093 Same as 1903 and coal tar, lime. 

1905 10,682,679 MR 1904, and A&K oil estimated*. 

1906 15,459,686 MR 1906, and A&K oil estimated*. 
Year Value Year Value 
1907 $ 26,908,968 1925 501,767,118 
1908 26,586,751 1926 569,518,693 
1909 29,008,138 1927 524,594,732 
1910 32,988,865 1928 486,634,347 
1911 42,678,446 1929 516,685,232 
1912 53,614,130 1930 390,170,991 
1913 80,168,820 1931 181,904,857 
1914 78,744,447 1932 185,120,909 
1915 81,311,962 1933 172,560,924 
1916 169,556,331 1934 237,208,583 
1917 259,134,377 1935 251,700,898 
1918 336,857,921 1936 305,191,649 
1919 291,078,174 1937 367,444,222 
1920 493,320,359 1938 272,860,078 
1921 269,882,786 1939 236,176,614 
1922 369,069,612 1940 235,535,062 
1923 398,810,630 1941 ; 263,763,923 

393,030,665 ——————— 

tate : Total $9,212,0438,037 


erage for 57 years—$161,614,790. ; 
aed to 1905, totals obtained by adding items listed. No state summaries 
available in “Mineral Resources”. In 1905 and 1906, totals given in “Min- 
eral Resources” do not include petroleum for Oklahoma. Estimates made 
by Arnold and Kemnitzer are here added to Bureau of Mines totals for 


Oklahoma. 
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ORIGIN OF OKLAHOMA DAY 
By Muriel H. Wright 


Celebrations on statehood day through the years have been out- 
standing in Oklahoma. It was on the eighth anniversary, Novem- 
ber 16, 1915, that the corner stone of the state capitol building was 
laid, with special ceremony during which addresses commemorative 
of the occasion were delivered by the Governor, Robert L. Williams, 
and other state officials and leaders after a parade through the 
streets of Oklahoma City to the capitol site.2 The eleventh anni- 
versary, in 1918, saw the end of World War I with state offices 
housed in the capitol recently completed during the war. This 
marked the beginning of a new era in Oklahoma, the handsome 
state building serving as an expression of beauty and culture held 
as ideals for the people of this one of the youngest commonwealths, 
the 46th state in the Union. 


Oklahoma was fortunate at this time, in having a gifted or- 
ganizer who soon led a movement to commemorate annually the 
anniversary of the day, November 16, 1907, that President Theodore 
Roosevelt had signed the Bill passed by Congress admitting Indian 
Territory and Oklahoma Territory as the State of Oklahoma.? Dur- 


1JIn 1908, A. F. Vandeventer, Representative from Washington County, intro- 
duced a bill in the lst State Legislature providing statehood day among the legal 
holidays in Oklahoma. The measure failed in the Senate-—Journal, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Ist Leg., Reg. Sess., pp. 145 and 158. 

The Shawnee Daily Herald for January 29, 1908, carried the following news 
item: 

“WANTS NOVEMBER 17 SET ASIDE FOR OKLAHOMA HOLIDAY” 

“Special to the Herald. Guthrie, Okla., Jan. 28.—In the house today Repre- 
sentative Vandeventer presented a bill which designates November 17th as a holi- 
day. When this date falls on Sunday the following day shall be observed. It was 
on November 17th that Oklahoma was admitted to the Union.” 

2“State Capitol Commission Record,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, XXII (Au- 
tumn, 1944), No. 3, pp. 354-56. 

3 Mrs. Anna Brosius Korn has the distinction of having been the author of the 
Missouri statute designating the first Monday of October as “Missouri Day” in that 
state. She and her husband, the late Frank Nicholas Korn, were natives of Mis- 
souri, having made their home in Trenton before coming to Oklahoma in 1906. 
From 1917, they made their home in El] Reno where Mr. Korn was chief dispatcher 
for the Rock Island Railroad. Mrs. Korn has had a remarkable record in club 
and association work, having been the organizer of several groups in Missouri and 
Oklahoma. Organizations in which she has had deep interest include: (1) in Mis- 
souri—XIX Club (member) and Shakespearean Circle (president)—Trenton, United 
Daughters of the Confederacy (organizer state division), Colonial Daughters of 
America (lst registrar), Daughters of American Colonists in Missouri (member 
and officer), National League of American Pen Women (member St. Louis Branch), 
Eugene Field Society (member), International Mark Twain Society (honorary mem- 
ber)—St. Louis; and (2) in Oklahoma—County Democratic Women’s Club (1st 
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ing the regular session of the Highth State Legislature in 1921, Mrs. 
Anna Brosius Korn, of El Reno, was successful in securing the ap- 
proval of the Legislature in the designation and the annual observ- 
ance of November 16 as ‘‘Oklahoma Day.’’ She wrote the resolu- 
tion introduced in the State Senate by T. F. Hensley and in the 
House of Representatives by J. L. Trevathan, which was passed as 
follows :* 


House Concurrent Resolution No. 8. | 
OKLAHOMA DAY. 


Be It Resolved By The House Of Representatives And The Senate 
Concurring Therein: 


THAT, WHEREAS, on the 16th day of November, 1907, Okla- 
homa was admitted into the union of the states of the United States 
of America, and, 


WHEREAS, no day has been set apart as the birthday of the 
state of Oklahoma into the union, designated as Oklahoma Day, and, 


WHEREAS, a day commemorative of Oklahoma history should 
be observed by the teachers and pupils of schools with appropriate 
exercises for the purpose of teaching and inspiring the children of 
our splendid commonwealth loyalty and patriotism to our state and 
union, 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the people of the 
State of Oklahoma, and the educational, commercial, political, civic, 
religious and fraternal organizations of the State, be requested to 
devote a part of the 16th day of November of each year to the 
methodical consideration of the products of the mine, field and for- 
rests (sic) of the state, and to the consideration of the splendid 
achievements of the sons and daughters of Oklahoma in peace and 
war and commerce, literature, statesmanship, science and art; and 
in other departments of activity in which the state has rendered 
splendid service to all mankind. 


Passed by the House of Representatives February 7, 1921. 
Passed by the Senate February 8, 1921. 


vice chairman of first organization), United Daughters of the Confederacy (orga- 
nizer of seven chapters in state, vice president, parliamentarian), United States 
Daughters of 1812 (organizer of Oklahoma Society), Daughters of the American 
Revolution (organizer El Reno chapter, state chairman Caroline Harrision Memoria!), 
Order of the Eastern Star (member No. 25 El Reno), Business and Professional 
Women’s Club (member El Reno), Oklahoma Memorial Association (organizer) , 
Board of Directors Oklahoma Historical Society (member), Women’s Democratic 
Council (state president, president emeritus), National Board Women’s Institute 
of Audience Reactions (member), Daughters of Democracy (organizer and present 
President), Missouri Society in Oklahoma (organizer), Oklahoma Poetry Society 
(member). As a contributor of verse, Mrs. Korn wrote a state song for Missouri 
and for Oklahoma. 


4 Session Laws of 1921, State of Oklahoma, Chapt. 146, p. 173. 
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Different days were referred to as ‘‘Oklahoma Day’’ back in 
Oklahoma Territory, usually celebrated by old-settler reunion pic- 
7 nies. One of the earliest, if not the earliest, press reports was that 
of an entertainment given by the Pierian Literary Society of the 
University of Oklahoma at Norman on April 21, 1894, celebrating 
_ the anniversary of the famous run for homesteads in the Oklahoma 
Country, April 22, 1889. The report stated, ‘‘The Pierian Literary 
Society took occasion to celebrate Oklahoma Day [italics supplied | 
by giving one of their excellent entertainments, at the University 
Chapel last Saturday night.’’é 


The principal number was an address ‘‘The Romans of the 
West’? by Miss Clara Artt, given during this ‘‘Pierian Entertain- 
‘ment,’’ prophetic of the spirit of Oklahoma over half a century 
later. Excerpts are interesting even to-day :? 


Oklahoma has had marvelous men to lay the foundations of her future 
destiny. Men of enthusiasm, broad minds, and generous impulses... . 
Today the fifth birthday of Oklahoma finds “The bright sun of prosperity 
shining forth in cloudless sky. Industry, trade, and commerce flowing in 
channels with accelerated currents, the tide of immigration rising higher 
and higher.” ... Oklahoma is facing to the front and shining among the 
brightest and best of the American states, and with Rufus Choate we 
exclaim “There may she sit forever, the stars of the Union upon her brow 
and the rock of Independence beneath her feet.” 


If you will go with us into the vista of the future ten years, we will 
take a drive over our Oklahoma, which will then be a state. Every one 
and everything mingle in perfect harmony and contentment. ... Look at 
the smiling fields; they are waving with yellow harvests or loaded with 
golden fruits, and the sunny pastures, filled with quiet herds, some graz- 
ing, others lying down in the cool shade. ... In the towns the streets are 
shady, the buildings large and beautiful. 


On November 26, 1921, the fourteenth anniversary of statehood 
was observed in El Reno, the first state program after the approval 
of Oklahoma Day. The celebration centered in an evening banquet 
with a large birthday cake and beautifully decorated tables in the 
auditorium of the First Methodist Church, sponsored by the local 
chapters of the Daughters of the American Revolution and the Uni- 
ted Daughters of the Confederacy, press notices stating, ‘‘In honor- 
ing Statehood Day, we will honor also those who made its observ- 
ance possible.’’ The principal address of the occasion, ‘‘Romance 
of Oklahoma,’’ was given by Doctor E. E. Dale of the History De- 


5 The Territorial Sunday School Association meeting at Stillwater in 1897 des- 
ignated Easter Sunday, April 18, as “Oklahoma Day” for special observance through- 
out the Territory.—Stillwater Gazette for March 11, 1897. 

Through the years newspapers of the Territory reported special celebration of 
“Oklahoma Day” during state and national expositions at different times, including 
the Tennessee Centennial Exposition, Nashville (Sept. 16, 1897), Omaha Exposi- 
tion (Sept. 16, 1898), Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis (Sept. 6, 1904), 
Lewis & Clark Centennial Exposition, Portland, Ore. (June 27, 1905).—Bound 
volumes of Territorial papers, Newspaper Files, Oklahoma Historical Society. 

6 The Norman Transcript for Friday, April 27, 1894. 

T [bid. 
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partment, University of Oklahoma.’ There were talks by John 
Whitehurst, President of the State Board of Agriculture, repre- 
senting Governor J. B. A. Robertson; R. H. Wilson, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction; and Joseph B. Thoburn, Secretary 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society.® 


Plans were made for celebrating the nineteenth anniversary in 
a big way in Oklahoma City, sponsored by the United States Daugh- 
ters of 1812.19 In a meeting called by Mrs. Korn, State President 
of the organization in Oklahoma, representatives of state depart- 
ments, educational associations, and patriotic and civie organiza- 
tions discussed the matter of stimulating public recognition of the 
State’s birthday that would take in larger groups of people over 
the state than formerly. Up to this time, Statehood Day had sim- 
ply been recognized by individual meetings of patriotic organiza- 
tions, many of which had incorporated commemoration of the day in 
their constitutions. The state press took up the idea of a celebra- 
tion, editorials set forth the wonderful progress made by Oklahoma 
as a territory and state, feature stories reviewed its history, and a 
special proclamation was issued on October 26, by Governor Martin 
Edwin Trapp, designating Tuesday, November 16, 1926, as a state- 
wide holiday.4 


On that day, a large crowd of people from over the state were 
in attendance at the special Oklahoma Day luncheon held in the 
Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma City. The program of music and special 
numbers included an address of welcome by Mayor O. A. Cargill, 
Oklahoma City; toast ‘“Oklahoma’’ by Mrs. Virginia Sergeant, State 
President of the Business and Professional Women’s Clubs; address 
‘*Progress’’ by Walter M. Harrison, Managing Editor of The Daily 
Oklahoman and The Oklahoma City Times; address ‘‘ Educational 
Movement’’ by M. A. Nash, State Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion; an address by Hon. 8. Prince Freeling, Oklahoma’s silver 
tongued orator; and presentation of the original drawing of the 
state seal to the Oklahoma Historical Society by Colonel Richard 
A. Sneed, Secretary of State. In the evening, a Statehood Day 
program was held in the Baptist Tabernacle, Oklahoma City, with 

err Lea 


8 The El Reno American for Thursday, November 10, 1921. 

§“El Reno Celebration Honors ‘Oklahoma Day’ Bill Author,” The Daily Okla- 
homan for November 17, 1922. This news item stated that Mrs. Anna Brosius Korn 
was specially honored as author of the bill designating ‘Oklahoma Day,’ that the El 
Reno event was the only one in the state celebrating the fifteenth anniversary and 
that Joseph B. Thoburn, Secretary of the Oklahoma Historical Society, was the 
principal speaker on “The Romance of Oklahoma History.” 

10 The El Reno American for September 3, 1926. 

11 The Daily Oklahoman for Monday, November 8, 1926. 
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music by outstanding musicians and singers and an address by 
Governor Trapp.!2 


The first statewide commemoration of Oklahoma Day, in 1926, 
gave impetus to the organization of the Oklahoma Memorial Asso- 
ciation, in a meeting held in the Blue Room of the capitol, under 
the leadership of Mrs. Korn, on September 27, 1927.3 The first 
paragraph of Article II of the constitution of ‘‘The Oklahoma 
Memorial Association, Inc.,’’ give the outstanding objectives of the 
organization, as follows:14 


“The objects of this Association are commemoration, memorial, his- 
torical, educational, patriotic and social. To foster a love for state his- 
tory; to revere the memory of those pioneers who blazed the way for present 
civilization and progress; to commemorate living citizens of Oklahoma 
“who have achieved success and distinction along some line of public en- 
deavor worthy of recognition, by the establishment of a Hall of Fame and 
inducting them into it with ceremony; to publish their biographies in 
Memorial volumes of this Association; to co-operate with any proper 
movement to the end that a Memorial Building shall be created on the 
Capitol grounds to be headquarters for patriotic societies of all wars, and 
to house the Oklahoma Historical Society and Museum, To beautify the 
State Capitol with pictures and mural art decorations, statues, and by erec- 
tion of memorial monuments, plant memorial trees, establish memorial 
scholarships and to celebrate annually our natal day—November 16th, as 
memorial to Statehood.” 


As state president of the Oklahoma Memorial Association for 
years, Mrs. Korn together with its officers and board members re- 
ceived ready co-operation by the state press and civic and patriotic 
organizations that made the annual celebration program on Okla- 
homa Day an outstanding event. Beginning on the twenty-first an- 
niversary (1928), a ‘‘Hall of Fame’’ was begun with the induction 
of not less than two honorees chosen by a special committee from 
among Oklahoma’s noteworthy citizens. Annually on Oklahoma Day 
this has been the main part of the evening’s entertainment and ban- 
quet held in the state’s capital city.1° The initiation to Oklahoma’s 
“Hall of Fame’’ has become a well known ceremonial of the Okla- 


12 The Oklahoma City Times for Tuesday, November 16, 1926. (The newspaper 
report of the luncheon and program carried a photograph of the birthday cake 
weighing 45 pounds, standing a yard high, and measuring 108 inches in circum- 
ference, prepared by Mrs. Horace Hakes. The cake was decorated with a repro- 
duction: of the State Seal and emblems from the official seals of the Five Civilized 
Tribes. ) ; 7 

13 Constitution and By-Laws, Oklahoma Memorial Association, Inc., personal 
collection of Mrs. Anna Brosius Korn. The following were elected first officers 
of the Oklahoma Memorial Association: President, Mrs. Anna B. Korn; Ist Vice 
President, Judge Robert A. Hefner; 2nd Vice President, Mrs. Blanche Lucas; 3rd 
Vice President, Judge Frank Bailey; 4th Vice President, Mrs. Richard Lloyd Jones; 
Secretary, Mrs. J. Edward Jones; Historian, Grant Foreman; Chaplain, the Rev. 
J. Forney Hutchinson; Parliementarian, Mrs. Emma Estill-Harbour. 

14 Tbid., p. 1: , 

ok cae file of annual programs of the Oklahoma Memorial Association, 
beginning with 1927 through 1944, is in the Historical Society Library. See Addenda 
for list of honorees, Oklahoma Hall of Fame, (1927-1944). 
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homa Memorial Association, with its ‘‘Isle of Fame,’’ its “‘Queen 
of Oklahoma,’’ and ‘‘Royal Escort,’’ together with its music, pres- 
entation of special certificates by the Governor or other prominent 
citizen, and ballet number. Through the years, Mrs. Korn as master 
of ceremonies has opened the occasion with the following introduc- 
tory remarks :!¢ 


“This is our natal day .... years have been marked on the dial of 
Time since as a state Oklahoma began to be. 

“The Oklahoma Memorial Association has set this day apart for per- 
petual, annual observance for the purpose of thanksgiving to God for the 
signal blessings which He in His kindly providence has conferred upon 
us as a people. It is the duty of hearts grateful for Divine approbation 
to acknowledge it in a public manner. The consciousness of this should 
be our highest joy tonight for was it not for Divine guidance in the af- 
fairs of state there would be no accomplishments of which to boast. 

“Personal history is always interesting. To trace the personal record 
and count up the thousand incidents that have left their imprint upon the 
surface of the past is a matter of profound interest to everyone. If we 
range before our mental vision, the hosts of men and women of all cen- 
turies dating back to Adam, we shall find that some stand out from among 
the others. Their superiority is the measure of their understanding of 
love to God and to man. 

“In the gallery of time since statehood, the niches are filled with the 
statues of those who have served humanity in various avenues of activity. 
Such ones are public idols and through them the youth get glimpses of 
what hope to be and what is possible from them. 

“Did not the damsels sing praises of Saul and David as they returned 
from the war victorious? 

‘ pee not a feast given and joy and mirth spread upon the Prodigal’s 
return? 
2 ners not other instances given where gladness was expressed in the 
ance? 

“To revive this ancient custom of paying tribute to the living in ap- 
preciation of distinctive services rendered to the public weal is the ideal- 
ism upon which the Oklahoma Memorial Association is founded. 

“The program to-night is devoted to honor citizens of the state, chosen 
by the commemoration committee, who are to be inducted into Oklahoma’s 
Hall of Fame, 9.0.4 & - = 


_ During the morning sessions of the annual meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, special memorial services have been devoted to the honorees 


and members of the organization who passed away during the pre- 
ceding year.!’ 


_ Oklahoma’s ‘‘Silver Jubilee’’ sponsored by the Memorial Asso- 
ciation in 1932 was a gala holiday in Oklahoma City, commemorating 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of statehood. Tulsa also celebrated 
this year with a four day fete which included a pageant of trans- 
portation, a parade, and a mammoth ceremony at the Coliseum.}8 


In Oklahoma City, a spectacular parade of floats representing 
many counties and city organizations, accompanied by eight bands, 


16 Original manuscript from Mrs. Anna Brosius Korn. 
17 See annual programs of the Oklahoma Memorial Association, op. cit. 
fret fi Christian Science Monitor (Boston, Mass.) for Monday, November 14, 
» and press notices in state and Oklahoma City newspapers in bound vol 
Newspaper Files, Oklahoma Historical Society. : Ting 
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CHOUTEAU FLOAT, OKLAHOMA DAY PARADE—SILVER JUBILEE, 1932 
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wound down Broadway and Main Street on Wednesday morning, 
November 16. County floats were decorated on the theme of ““bring- 
ing in the sheaves.’’ Many beautiful floats depicted noted historical 
_ events in Oklahoma and the progress of the state since the union 
of the ‘‘Twin Territories.’’!9 


Governor William H. Murray’s party, accompanied by police 
escort, led the Oklahoma City parade. Zack Miller, of the famous 
Miller Brothers ‘‘101 Ranch,’’ rode along on horseback. The first 
float with an inscription ‘‘Chouteau 1802-1932”’ carried little Myra 
Yvonne Chouteau, a lineal descendant of the noted Chouteau family, 
owners in early days of the pioneer, western fur trading company 
of St. Louis who had founded the first permanent American trad- 
ing post in Oklahoma at the Grand Saline, now Salina in Mayes 
-County.”° Another interesting float showed the tableau of the well 
known wedding scene of ‘‘Miss Indian Territory’’ and ‘‘Mr. Okla- 
homa’’ originally given as a pageant during the celebration at the 
inauguration of the first Governor of Oklahoma, Charles N. Haskell, 
in Guthrie, November 16, 1906.72 


19 Letter—Oklahoma’s Silver Jubilee—from Mrs. Frank Korn, President of the 
Oklahoma Memorial Association, dated August 20, 1932, sent out by Jubilee Head- 
quarters to citizens over the state in planning the Oklahoma Day celebration. Glen 
Marlowe, of El Reno, was secretary of the Association, and Albert C. White, of 
Oklahoma City, was parade director, decorator, and builder. The letter stated in 
part, “Dr. J. L. McBrien, Central Teachers’ College, has dramatized the ‘Story of 
Statehood,” to be presented in the schools of the State on November 16th... .” 

20 Myra Yvonne Chouteau, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Chouteau now of 
Muskogee, is of Shawnee Indian and American French descent, born March 7, 1929. 
At the age of two and a half years having been selected to lead the Silver Jubilee 
parade, she began her public appearances later specializing as a dancer; before 
she was twelve she had appeared as ballet soloist or guest artist with many sym- 
phony orchestras in the middlewest and in Oklahoma, and had been specially honored 
by many organizations, including appointment as honorary Major on the Staff of 
the Governor of Oklahoma and special appointment as “Good Will Ambassadoress 
from Oklahoma to the World at Large” by the Oklahoma House of Representatives 
in 1941. She attended public and later private schools in Oklahoma City, be- 
ginning special study in the Professional Children’s School in New York City in 
1941. Three months after her arrival in New York, she won the scholarship of 
American School of Ballet over competition from every part of the United States, 
which gave her the opportunity to study with leading ballet masters from abroad. 
She also continued her study of music, dramatics, and the languages. Today she 
is soloist with the world famous Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, entering the organi- 
zation at the age of fourteen years, the youngest artist in professional ballet, a 
distinction which she still holds at the age of sixteen. 

21A part of the celebration program at the inauguration of the first Governor 
of Oklahoma, Charles N. Haskell, on November 16, 1907, was a pageant showing 
the “marriage” of “Miss Indian Territory,” the part taken by Mrs. Leo Bennett of 
Muskogee, to “Mr. Oklahoma,” the part taken by C. C. Jones, Representative from 
Oklahoma County in the Ist State Legislature. The beautiful young “bride” was 
of Cherokee descent and was given in “marriage” by William A. Durant, Sergeant 
of Arms during the Constitutional Convention, and member of a prominent pioneer 
family among the Choctaws. Among honored guests during the Silver Jubilee 
festivities were the “bride” (then Mrs. Warren Butz of Muskogee) and Mr. Durant. 

—Personal information from William A. Durant, now Principal Chief of the Choc- 
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The ‘‘Silver Jubilee’’ in the capital city closed with a huge 
banquet in the evening and the initiation ceremonies for twenty-five 
honorees who were led by the ‘‘Royal Escort’’ into Oklahoma’s 
‘<Hall of Fame,’’ one honoree for each year of statehood. This year 
the Oklahoma Memorial Association’s ‘‘Patriotic Pledge’? was in- 
scribed in silver letters on its program :”” 


“To foster a love of state history; to revere the memory of those 
pioneers who blazed the way for our prosperity; to commemorate the lives 
of living citizens of Oklahoma who have achieved success in some line of 
public endeavor worthy of recognition, we dedicate our lives.” 


Another important ceremony held on Statehood Day, Novem- 
ber 16, 1929, was the laying of the corner stone of the Historical 
Building on the state capitol grounds.” A year later this beautiful 
building was completed and formally dedicated on Oklahoma Day. 


ADDENDA 


OKLAHOMA MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION 
HALL OF FAME 


Honorees* 


* Biographical notes following the names in this list are compilations of data 
in the year in which the honorees were chosen by the Oklahoma Memorial Associa- 
tion for the Hall of Fame. 


1928 


DENNIS T. FLYNN, Oklahoma City: Oklahoma territorial delegate to Con- 
gress, first postmaster at Guthrie, now Oklahoma City lawyer. 


MRS. G. B. HESTER, Muskogee: Muskogee pioneer and Indian Territory 
Methodist missionary. 


1929 


DEAN J. S. BUCHANAN, Norman: Oklahoma educator, early day president 
of the University of Oklahoma. 

GEN. R. A. SNEED, Oklahoma City: Former Secretary of state and state 
treasurer, Civil War veteran and leader in Confederate veteran affairs. 


taw Nation. See also The Daily Oklahoman for Sunday, November 17, 1907, and 
The Oklahoma City Times for Tuesday, November 16, 1932, Newspaper Files, Okla- 
homa Historical Society. 
22The Oklahoma Memorial Association also sponsored additional outstanding 
events, including a State Ball in the Capitol on June 13, 1930, the proceeds of 
which went to purchase a beautiful desk and bookcase for the office of the secre- 
tary of the Oklahoma Historical Society; observance of Religious Freedom Sunday 
(in co-operation with the U. S. Daughters of 1812), a special event that occurs 
only once in about seventy-five years on the birthday of Thomas Jefferson, by the 
planting of memorial trees to Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson and Woodrow 
Wilson on the state capitol grounds, April 13, 1930; and special programs during 
a three day “Treasure House Exhibit” showing many valuable works of art and 
oe relics Sep gee = ee and presenting or introducing many of Okla- 
oma’s pioneers or descendants of pioneer families, i irvi 
eee y room, October 28 to 30, 1936. Seah Ee 
he Oklahoma Historical Society, a pamphlet on the history of istorical 
Society by Grant Foreman, publication of a Oklahoma Beceiat bach gs 
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CHARLES F. COLCORD, Oklahoma City: Pioneer Oklahoman, first sheriff 
of Oklahoma County, capitalist, civic worker, oil company interests, Presi- 
dent Oklahoma Historical Society. 

MISS ALICE ROBERTSON, Muskogee: Member pioneer missionary family, 
elected Oklahoma’s first congresswoman. 


1930 


DR. DAVID BOYD, (formerly of Norman) Glendale, Calif.: First president 
of the University of Oklahoma, philanthropist, originator of school land 
grant system. 

HE, K. GAYLORD, Oklahoma City: President of the Oklahoma Publishing 
Co., civic worker. 

FRANK PHILLIPS, Bartlesville: oil company president, philanthropist. 
MRS. ALICE DAVIS, Wewoka: chief of Seminole Indian tribe, clubwoman 
and pioneer. 

DR. J. J. SCROGGS; Norman: educator, pioneer Cherokee Indian mission- 
ary. i | | l# bed 
MRS. ANNETTE HUME, Anadarko: Pioneer, genealogist and clubwoman. 


1931 


GEN. CHARLES F. BARRETT, Oklahoma City: Head of the Oklahoma na- 
tional guard, early day military leader, Historical Society Board member. 
D. H. JOHNSTON, (formerly Emet) Oklahoma City: Last elected Governor 
of Chickasaw nation (1904), serving continuously in this position since. 
REV. GREGORY GERRER, Shawnee: artist, early day Catholic father at 
Sacred Heart mission, painted official portrait of Pope Pius X, instructor 
at Notre Dame university. 

E. W. MARLAND, Ponca City: Founder of the Marland Oil Co., civic leader, 
philanthropist. 

DEAN B. F. NIHART, Oklahoma City: former Oklahoma City University 
educator. 

JOSEPH B. THOBURN, Oklahoma City: Director of research Oklahoma 
Historical Society, Oklahoma historian and author. 

MRS. LAURA CLUBB, Kaw City: One of the nation’s foremost woman art 
collectors, pioneer teacher, one time oratory instructor at the Oklahoma 
Baptist University, Shawnee. 


1932 


THOMAS P. GORE, Oklahoma City: United States senator for several terms, 
independent Democrat. 

ELMER THOMAS, Lawton: United States senator, authority on govern- 
ment finance, inflation proponent. 

HON. CHARLES N. HASKELL, Muskogee: First elected Governor of State 
of Oklahoma. 

HON. WILLIAM MILLER JENKINS, Muskogee: Oklahoma territorial gov- 
ernor, appointed in 1901. 

GEN. ROY HOFFMAN, Oklahoma City: Oklahoma City lawyer, early day 
Oklahoma military leader. 

JASPER SIPES, Oklahoma City: Pioneer Oklahoma book merchant, former 
president of state historical society, bank director, civic worker. 
CAMPBELL RUSSELL, (formerly Ardmore) Oklahoma City: Author and 
pamphleteer, state senator four terms. 

JUDGE W. A. LEDBETTER, Oklahoma City: Lawyer, member constitu- 
tional convention, chairman judicial committee which wrote constitution, 
member Board Directors Oklahoma Historical Society. 
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RABBI JOSEPH BLATT, Oklahoma City: Jewish leader, pastor of Temple 
B’nai Israel, Oklahoma City. 

WILLIAM A. DURANT, Oklahoma City: Former secretary of school land 
commission, Choctaw Indian affairs leader. 

GABE PARKER, Tulsa: Superintendent of Five Civilized Tribes in 1915, 
member of constitutional convention. 

DR. FRED S. CLINTON, Tulsa: Physician and surgeon, President Okla- 
homa Hospital Association 1924, early oil company interests. 

HON. FRANK FRANTZ, Tulsa: Last territorial governor of Oklahoma 
Territory. 

J. B. CONNORS, Canadian: First president of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture. 

DR. F. B. FITE, Muskogee: Former mayor, surgeon, president of Indian 
Territory Medical association, on state board of education six years. 

C. P. WICKMILLER, Kingfisher: Pioneer Kingfisher druggist, early day 
Oklahoma photographer whose collection of early day scenes is valued 
highly by historians. 

J. B. DOOLIN, Alva: Northwestern Oklahoma political leader, banker, 
civic worker. 

WILL ROGERS, (formerly Oolagah) Hollywood: World renowned humor- 
ist, native Oklahoman, movie star, writer. 

REV. J. J. METHVIN, Anadarko: Pioneer Methodist missionary, historian. 
J. W. HAWLEY, D. D., Parkville, Missouri: Formerly President Oklahoma 
City University, now President Park College. 

SIDNEY SUGGS, Ardmore: First Oklahoma highway commissioner, pioneer 
state newspaper man. 

JUDGE JOHN COTTERAL, Guthrie: Federal judge, pioneer. 

J. F. OWENS, Oklahoma City: Oklahoma City utility executive, director 
of U. S. Chamber of Commerce, civic worker. 

DR. FOWLER BORDER, Mangum: Physician and surgeon, civic leader 
and builder. 


DR. D. P. RICHARDSON, Union City: Physician, banker. 


1933 


DR. EDWARD EVERETT DALE, Norman: Head of Department of History, 
University of Oklahoma, author and authority on Oklahoma history. 

DR. A. C. SCOTT, Oklahoma City: Writer, English authority, former presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, pioneer Oklahoma City 
civic worker. 

DR. JOHN A. HATCHETT, El Reno: Pioneer El Reno physician, later 
president of the Oklahoma City Medical Society, in 1932. 

JOHN A, BROWN, Oklahoma City; merchant, clubman and civic worker. 
DAN PEERY, Carnegie and Oklahoma City: Secretary of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society, veteran state newspaper publisher. 

JUDGE CHARLES B, STUART, Oklahoma City: Former member of the 
state supreme court. 


JOHN KROUTIL, Yukon: Yukon miller, philanthropist, active in Demo- 
cratic party. 


MRS. T. B. FERGUSON, Watonga: Pioneer Newspaper editor and publisher 
at Watonga. 


MISS UNA LEE ROBERTS, Oklahoma City: For years assistant secretary 
of state under R. A. Sneed, now retired. 


MRS. ANGIE RUSSELL, Oklahoma City: Juvenile welfare leader in the 
state for 40 years, 
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MRS. BELLA GIBBONS, Goodland: Pioneer Presbyterian missionary at 
Goodland Indian Orphanage. 

MRS. MADALINE CONKLIN, Oklahoma City: Former superintendent State 
girl’s school, Tecumseh, welfare worker, now head of the Oklahoma county 
- home for girls. 

1934 


W. W. HASTINGS, Tahlequah: Former congressman, pioneer Indian Terri- 
tory lawyer and attorney for Cherokee nation. 

REV. C. W. KERR, Tulsa: Veteran pastor of the First Presbyterian church 
of Tulsa. 

DR. T. P. HOWELL, Davis: Pioneer physician, banker, and civic worker, 
member prominent pioneer family Choctaw Nation. 

GRANT FOREMAN, Muskogee: Historian, author, member Board of Direc- 
tors of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 

MAJOR GORDON W. LILLIE, (Pawnee Bill), Pawnee: Pioneer plainsman, 
~““boomer,” and wild west showman. 

ZACK MILLER, Ponca City: Pioneer, rancher and showman and last of 
the three Miller brothers of 101 ranch fame. 

JUDGE SAMUEL W. HAYES, Oklahoma City: Lawyer, member of the 
first state supreme court. 

TRAVIS F. HENSLEY, El Reno: Pioneer territorial and state newspaper 
editor and publisher, former State Senator. 

MRS. GHORGE A. WATERS, Oklahoma City: former warden of the Granite 
reformatory. 

- MRS. MAUDE RICHMAN CALVERT, Oklahoma City: Oklahoma City social 
service worker, club leader. 

DR. EMMA ESTILL-HARBOUR, Edmond: Educator, professor of history 
at Central States Teachers’ College. 

MRS. FRANCIS F. THREADGILL, Oklahoma City: Pioneer clubwoman, 
now connected with the Carnegie library. 

DR. EVERETT S. LAIN, Oklahoma City: Physician. 

DR. EUGENE M. ANTRIM, Oklahoma City: Former’ president of Oklahom 

City University, minister. ; 


1935 
DR. M. A. NASH, Chickasha: President of the Oklahoma College for Women, 
Chickasha. 
DR. E. B. RINGLAND, Oklahoma City: Pioneer surgeon, minister, present 
custodian of the Grand Army of the Republic Memorial room at the State 
Historical Society. 
MRS. CZARINA COLBERT CONLAN, Oklahoma City: Pioneer and native 
Oklahoman, curator of museum Historical Society, Indian Territory women’s 
club organizer, one-fourth Chickasaw and one-fourth Choctaw. 
MISS EDITH JOHNSON, Oklahoma City: Veteran editorial writer for The 
Daily Oklahoman. 
DR. LEWIS J. MOORMAN, Oklahoma City: Former dean of the University 
of Oklahoma medical college, authority on tuberculosis, past president of 
the Southern Medical association. 
DR. WINNIE SANGER, Oklahoma City: Physician, civic and club worker, 
past president of the State Federation of Women’s clubs. 
SISTER FRANCES TROY, Oklahoma City: For fifty years a Catholic 
teacher in Oklahoma, now at St. Mary’s academy, Capitol Hill. 
MR. AND MRS. R. M. McFARLIN, Tulsa: Tulsa philanthropists, donors 
‘of the McFarlin Memorial church at Norman and many other gifts to 
charitable, religious and educational institutions. 
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MRS. JENNIE HARRIS OLIVER, Fallis: Author, poet, contributor to na- 
tionally circulated magazines, clubwoman. : 
MRS. ETTA DALE, El Reno: Pioneer El Reno educator, now principal 
of Central highschool there, recipient of American Teacher award of the 
Sesqui-Centennial International exposition. 

W. H. McFADDEN, Ponca City: Philanthropist, oil man, sportsman, lives 
at Ponca City. 

DR. D. W. GRIFFIN, Norman: Superintendent of Central State Hospital, 
Norman, since 1915, author of technical papers for American Psychiatric So- 
ciety, civic worker. 

DR. CHARLES N. GOULD, Norman: State geologist, pioneer, author, edu- 
cator, director of a state geological survey from 1908 to 1924. 

OSCAR LEHRER, Norman: Composer and conductor, professor of music 
at University of Oklahoma. 

MRS. E. B. LAWSON, Tulsa: National president of Federation of Women’s 
clubs, musician and composer, grand-daughter of Delaware Indian chief, 
member Board of Directors Oklahoma Historical Society. 


1936 
DR. W. B. BIZZELL, Norman: Writer, President of the University of 
Oklahoma. 
DR. FORNEY HUTCHINSON, Tulsa: Minister, Methodist Episcopal Church. 
W. H. KORNEGAY, Vinita: Former Justice State Supreme Court. 
DR. LEROY LONG, Oklahoma City: Physician and Surgeon. 
S. PRINCE FREELING, Oklahoma City: Former State Attorney General, 
orator, political leader. 
BRIG. GEN. W. S. KEY, Oklahoma City: Oklahoma National Guard, Board 
of Directors Oklahoma Historical Society, civic and political leader. 
JAMES MANY, Oklahoma City: Pioneer city builder, civil engineer and 
contractor. 
DR. CAROLINE EATON, Claremore: Writer, Cherokee historian, former 
County Superintendent Schools, Rogers County. 
MRS. ANNETTE B. EHLER, Hennessey: Leader in Eastern Star and in 
State Democratic organizations. 
MRS. M. ALICE MILLER, El Reno: Pioneer club woman and civic leader. 


MRS. ALICE DAVID, Oklahoma .City: State President Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union. : 


1937 
MRS. J. R, DALE, Oklahoma City: Lecturer, Secretary State Library Com- 
mission. 
JUDGE JAMES DAVENPORT, Oklahoma City: Former Congressman from 
the Third District of Oklahoma, Lawyer, Statesman, Judge State Criminal 
Court of Appeals. 
MRS. MABEL BASSETT, Oklahoma City: State Commissioner of Charities. 
CLARENCE DOUGLAS, Tulsa: Writer, and civic leader. 
FRANK CARTER, Oklahoma City: Secretary of State in Oklahoma, formerly 
held other public offices of trust. 
MISS IDA FERGUSON, El Reno: War time and peace time nurse. 
JOHN R, KEATON, Oklahoma City: Pioneer attorney of Guthrie, Associate 
Justice of the Oklahoma Territorial Supreme Court. 
MRS. LILAH D. LINDSEY, Tulsa: Member and organizer women’s clubs 
and religious and civic groups, president of Tulsa Women’s Christian 


Temperance Union and of City Federation of Clubs, member of pioneer 
family Creek Nation. 
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A. L. KATES, Claremore: Editor, state officer. 

ere MINNIE SHOCKLEY, Alva: Veteran teacher Northwestern State 
ollege. 

* JUDGE A. G. C. BIERER, Guthrie: Veteran attorney, city and state leader. 

MRS. H. N. WRIGHT (nee IDA BELLE RICHARDS), Olney: Presbyterian 
Mission teacher, organizing president Pioneer Club Atoka, Ind. Terr., wife 
of pioneer physician and surgeon Choctaw Nation. 

BOSS NEFF, Hooker: Pioneer rancher, president of No Man’s Land His- 
torical Society. 

MISS MARGARET McVEAN, Oklahoma City: First state lawyer sworn on 
Statehood Day, 1907. 

ye BROWN, Oklahoma City: Pioneer in No-Man’s Land, writer, pub- 
isher. 

JOHN F. EASLEY, Ardmore: Editor and writer. 

“MRS. JESSIE E. MOORE, Oklahoma City: First woman elected Clerk of 

the State Supreme Court, Treasurer of Oklahoma Historical Society, mem- 

ber prominent Love family of the Chickasaw Nation. 

MRS. WALTER FERGUSON, Tulsa: Native Oklahoman, nationally known 
woman columnist and writer, Scripps-Howard Syndicate. 


1988 
COL. PATRICK HURLEY, Washington, D. C.: Native Oklahoman, lawyer, 
Secretary of War under President Hoover. 
HON. MARTIN EDWIN TRAPP, Oklahoma City: Former Governor of the 
State of Oklahoma, oil man. 
HON. HENRY S. JOHNSTON, Perry: Former Governor of the State of 
Oklahoma, State Senator. 
DR. HENRY G. BENNETT, Stillwater: President of Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, writer. i 
JOHN W. HARRELD, (formerly of Ardmore) Oklahoma City: United States 
Senator from Oklahoma (1929-27), Republican political and civic leader. 
SCOTT FERRIS, (formerly of Pauls Valley) Oklahoma City: Representa- 
tive to Congress from Oklahoma (1907-21), National Committeeman Demo- 
eratic party, Oklahoma. 
JOHN B. NICHLOS, Chickasha: Republican leader, owner oil and utility 
companies. 
BOH MAKOVSKEY, Stillwater: Head of the music department Oklahoma 
A. and M. College. 
W. B. PINE, Okmulgee: United States Senator from Oklahoma (1925-31), 
industrialist and oil man. 
BE. A. WALKER, Oklahoma City: President of Tradesmen’s National Bank, 
financier. 
GEORGE RAINEY, Enid: Former Postmaster of Enid, writer, Oklahoma 
historian, 
SCOTT SQUYRES, Oklahoma City: Former commander-in-chief Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. 
CAROLYN THOMAS FOREMAN (MRS. GRANT FOREMAN), Muskogee: 
Oklahoma author and historian. 
MRS. ABBIE B. HILLERMAN, Tulsa: Leader in Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union in Oklahoma, organizer of first unit at Stillwater, delegate 
from state W.C.T.U. world conventions at Glasgow and London. 
ARTHUR NEAL LEECRAFT, Durant: State Treasurer (1919-1923), Mem- 
ber State Board of Affairs (1916), member of State Legislature, member 
Board of Directors Oklahoma Historical Society. ; 
W. B. JOHNSON, Ardmore: Pioneer attorney and state leader. 
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EVERETT G. FRY, Oklahoma City: Director of Kiltie Band, leader in youth 
activities, 

ANNA L. WITTEMAN, Oklahoma City: Superintendent of Holmes Home 
of Redeeming Love, benefactress to the unfortunate. 

MRS. FRANK PHILLIPS, Bartlesville: Philanthropist. 

MRS. VIRGIL BROWNE, Oklahoma City: President of University Forum, 
civic and club leader. 

WALTER HARRISON, Oklahoma City: Managing Editor The Daily Okla- 
homan and The Oklahoma City Times. 


1939 
W. G. SKELLY, Tulsa: Republican National Committeeman Oklahoma, oil 
company interests, and civic leader. 
GEORGE RILEY HALL, Henryetta: Editor, poet, and writer. 
JOHN B. HARRISON, Oklahoma City: Former Justice Oklahoma State Su- 
preme Court, attorney. 
REV. A. M. WALLACK, Lawton: Author and organizer of the annual 
Easter pageant presented in the Wichita Mountains. 
JAMES I. PHELPS, El Reno: Former Justice State Supreme Court, State 
Democratic leader. 
O. H. P. BREWER, Muskogee: Member Oklahoma Constitutional Conven- 
tion, district judge, attorney. 
DR. I. N. McCASH, Enid: President Philips University, educator. 
CASSIUS M. CADE, (formerly of Shawnee) Oklahoma City: Former Rep- 
resentative to Congress from Oklahoma, Republican leader. 
MRS. CHARLES N. HASKELL, formerly of Muskogee) New York City: 
wife of the first Governor of Oklahoma. ; 
MRS. R. L. FITH, Tahlequah: Democratic women’s leader, delegate from 
Oklahoma to Democratic National Convention. 
MRS. BLANCHE LUCAS, Ponca City: Postmaster Ponca City, club leader, 
member Board of Directors Oklahoma Historical Society. 
MRS, MINTA SAGER, Chickasha: Pioneer teacher and educator. 


MRS. KATHERINE VAN LEUVEN, Oklahoma City: attorney, civic leader, 
public officer, philanthropist. 


1940 
EUGENE LORTON, Tulsa: Editor, publisher, Tulsa Daily World. 
J. C. BUSHYHEAD, M. D., Claremore: Physician, member pioneer Chero- 
kee family. 
WALTER W. ARCHIBALD, Durant: Editor, publisher, Durant News. 
MISS MURIEL H. WRIGHT, (formerly of Olney) Oklahoma City: Edu- 
cator, author, Oklahoma historian, member pioneer Choctaw family, secre- 
tary and member Choctaw Advisory Council. 


MRS. W. A. LEDBETTER, (formerly of Ardmore) Oklahoma City: wife 
of pioneer attorney. 

DR, ANNA LEWIS, Chickasha: Head of History department Oklahoma 
College for Women, writer Oklahoma historical subjects. 

MRS. LUTIE H. WALCOTT, Ardmore: Philanthropist, officer in United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, former assistant to head Confederate Vet- 
erans’ Office, State Capitol, member pioneer family Choctaw Nation. 
MRS. NANNIE HUTCHENS CLEVELAND, Chickasha: Public benefactress, 
civic and club interests, 


FRANK BUTTRAM, Oklahoma City: State civic leader, oi - 
terests, philanthropist. ; ne oe 
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DR. ALMA J. NEILL, Norman: Teacher on staff University of Oklahoma. 
E. B. HOWARD, Tulsa: Former Representative to Congress from Okla- 
homa, public official and leader. 

MILTON C. GARBER, Enid: Former Representative to Congress from 
Oklahoma, Republican leader. 


CHRISTIAN MADSEN, Guthrie: Soldier in French army and in U. S. 
Wars, pioneer peace officer Oklahoma. 


1941 


ROBERT L. OWEN, (formerly of Tahlequah) Washington, D. C.: First 
United States Senator from Oklahoma, co-author Federal Reserve Act, 
member pioneer Cherokee family. 

W. M. SEXSON, McAlester: Mason (33d degree), founder of Order of the 
Rainbow, Eastern Star. 

J.C. MONNET, Norman: Dean of Law School, University of Oklahoma. 
EDGAR S. VAUGHT, Oklahoma City: Federal judge, civic and Methodist 
Church leader. 

MRS. ANTON H. CLASSEN, Oklahoma City: Philanthropist, civic leader. 


1942 
HOUSTON BENGE TEEHER, Tahlequah: Former registrar U. S. Treasury 
during administration of President Woodrow Wilson, attorney, member 
pioneer Cherokee family. 
WALTER STANLEY CAMPBELL (STANLEY VESTAL), Norman: Na- 
tionally known Oklahoma author, educator, University of Oklahoma. 
LEW WENTZ, Ponca City: Philanthropist, National Republican Commit- 
teeman from Oklahoma, oil company interests. 


1943 
WAITE PHILLIPS, Tulsa: Philanthropist, oil company interests. 
MRS. OSCAR STEWART, Muskogee: Head of School for the Blind in 
Oklahoma. 
DR. O. C. NEWMAN, Shattuck: Pioneer physician and surgeon, founder 
of Shattuck hospital. 
MRS. GLADYS ANDERSON EMERSON, (formerly of El Reno) New York 
City: Scientist with Rockefeller Institute, employed with Newark Chemi- 
cal Company. 


1944 
BURTON RASCOE, (formerly of Shawnee) New York City: Nationally 
known Oklahoma author and critic. 
DR. PAUL SEARS, (formerly of Norman) Oberlin, Ohio: Formerly with 
University of Oklahoma, nationally known author on scientific subjects. 
KENNETH KAUFMAN, Norman: Professor of romance languages Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, nationally known Oklahoma author, poet. 
REVEREND JOHN R. ABERNATHY, Oklahoma City: Pastor Crown 
Heights Methodist Church. 
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THE ABORTIVE TERRITORY OF CIMARRON 


Oscar A. Kinchen* 


* Oscar A. Kinchen, Professor of History, Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 
Texas, has been a contributor to Chronicles of Oklahoma, his article “Oklahoma’s 
First College, Old High Gate, at Norman” appearing in Vol. XIV (September, 1936), 
No. 3, pp. 312-323. 

Additional articles on the history of No-Man’s Land by other contributors to 
Chronicles “are as follows: “The History of No-Man’s Land, or Old Beaver County” 
by Morris L. Wardell, Vol. I (January, 1921), No. 1, pp. 60-89; “No Man’s Land” 
by Elmer E. Brown, Vol. IV (June, 1926), No. 2, pp. 89-99; “Cimarron Territory’ 
by T. E. Beck, Vol. VII (June, 1929), No. 2, pp. 168-9.—Kd. 


The creation of provisional governments without the sanction 
of Congress, but with the hope of eventual recognition from na- 
tional authority, has not been an unusual practice among newly- 
_ settled communities along our advancing frontier. Within the single 
year of 1849 no less than two such governments were organized and 
set into operation, the ‘‘Free-Soil Government’’ in California, and 
the ‘‘State of Deseret’’ within what was later to become the Terri- 
tory of Utah. The former gained the coveted recognition as a new 
state in the Union, while the latter fell short of the cherished goal. 
In the latter class, though of less importance, belongs the abortive 
Territory of Cimarron of the latter eighties, ‘‘then as now, some- 
what clouded in mystery.’’ 


This territorial organization was launched in the autumn of 
1886 by the squatters in ‘‘No Man’s Land,’’ a narrow strip of terri- 
tory now commonly known as the Oklahoma Panhandle. This tract 
of land was merely a part of an extensive area relinquished by 
Texas in 1850, when that state ceded to the national government all 
claims to territory west of the hundredth meridian, and north of 
the parallel of thirty-six thirty. The adoption of the one hundred 
and third meridian as the New Mexico boundary in that same year, 
and the creation of Kansas Territory in 1854 with its southern 
boundary on the thirty-seventh parallel had left this narrow strip 
of neutral land, thirty-four miles wide and one hundred and sixty- 
eight miles long, to remain for nearly four decades without law or 
government within its borders. 


While cattlemen had grazed their herds in this area since the 
early seventies, there was no serious attempt at agricultural settle- 
ment until the spring of 1886. Early in that year a bill had been 
introduced in Congress by Representative James N. Burnes of Mis- 
souri, ‘‘to establish and organize the Territory of Cimarron, secure 


1For the early settlement of this area, see the writer’s article: “Pioneers of No 
Man’s Land,” West Texas Historical Association Year Book, October 1942, p. 24, 
et seq. . 
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the public lands therein to actual settlers, remove unlawful hie 
ures, and for other purposes.’’? Inspired by this measure as well 
as by publicity given to this region by the Wichita Eagle and other 
Kansas newspapers, home-seekers from the southwestern part of that 
state began crossing over into ‘‘No Man’s Land.’’ Southwestern 
Kansas had experienced a great land boom in the early eighties 
when the Indian lands of that section were opened to settlement 
under the homestead laws; but by the spring of 1886 the settlement 
of those lands had reached the saturation point, and the rectangular 
strip to the southwest across the southern border became the new 
land of promise.* Elmer E. Brown, a newspaper man who settled 
in this strip in August of that year, declared years later that ‘‘Mort- 
gaged land had been the principal source of income in the settle- 
ment of western Kansas, and when Kansas was fully mortgaged, 
settlers rushed to No Man’s Land.’”4 


Home-seekers were especially attracted to lands in the eastern 
part of the strip. Having staked out his claim, the ‘‘stripper’’ 
began cutting sod for the erection of a farmhouse. A low structure 
of one or two rooms was soon completed, but further improvements 
were slow to appear. Buffalo-bone gathering was the lone source 
of ready cash, and buffalo chips the principal reliance for fuel. 
‘‘Flour gravy’’ was a common article of diet. While the head of 
the family sought work outside the strip, ‘‘road-trotters’’ sometimes 
appeared, to molest the family or lay claim to the homestead.’ Still 
the settler looked hopefully forward to a valid title—and then, 
perhaps, the long-wished-for mortgage. 


Townsite promotion, a major factor in the settlement of south- 
western Kansas, was soon to become a passion among squatters 
across the border. By the summer of 1886 numerous townsites 
were being laid out in the eastern part of the strip, upon some of 
which not a single house was ever built. The Reverend R. M. 
Overstreet, who arrived in this section in the early summer of that 
year found on the divide between the Cimarron and Beaver Rivers 
a town which he believed to be the largest that had yet appeared 
within the Strip. It consisted of a small supply store, a saloon, 
and a blacksmith shop. Several miles to the south he passed through 


2 House Bill 4990, 49 Cong., I sess., February 3, 1886, XIX, p. 1036. 
3T. S. Drummond, “No Maa’s Land,” (original MS) Bard Collection, Oklahoma 
Historical Society Library. 
: tE. E. eee “Squatters Take Choice Lands,” Herald Democrat, (Beaver, 
Okla.) for November 21, 1935. 
OE. E. Brown, “Squatters Take Choice Lands,” Herald Democrat, November 21, 
1935. . * . rs 
6 Nevada, in the northeastern part of the strip, and Braidwood City, six miles 
‘south of Beaver City are good examples of reckless townsite booming. Both were 
aid off into blocks and lots, but not a house was erected on either site. Neutral City, 
‘near Nevada never possessed more than three or four houses. (Clarence Hibbs to 
the author, Beaver, April 30, 1945) Hibbs resided at Beaver during this period. 
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the new city of Nevada, where he found ‘‘not a living creature... 
only the stakes that were set to mark out the plot of a townsite.”’ 
Arriving at Beaver City, on the south bank of the Beaver River, 
the parson found only ‘‘a group of cowboys lined up at J im Lane’s 
saloon, a gang of loose horses grazing around a chuck wagon, and 
stakes set here and there over a section of land, a plat just laid 
out by a company from Wichita, Kansas.’’’ 


In the mid-summer of that year Dr. Owen G. Chase, an ag- 
gressive townsite boomer from Pueblo, Colorado, arrived at Beaver 
City, in the heart of the newly-settled region. Chase soon acquired 
hundreds of claims to town lots in the new metropolis. So confi- 
dent was he of a great future for this region that he began the 
erection of buildings on some of his lots, and substantial inclosures 
about the others. In the following autumn, he published a booklet 
entitled: Commonsense Remarks and Suggestions on the Neutral 
Strip, or No Man’s Land, or Cimarron Territory, in which he 
painted a rosy picture of the new land of opportunity. He assured 
the prospective settler that the national government was soon to 
act, completing the survey of the region, opening land offices, se- 
curing legal titles to claims, and perhaps granting a territorial goy- 
ernment to the new community. 


As the establishment of towns progressed, certain lawless ele- 
ments made their appearance. There were the card sharks, gam- 
blers, prostitutes, claim-jJumpers, moonshiners, and counterfeiters. 
A group of ‘‘enterprising scoundrels’’ arrived in Beaver City and 
began the manufacture of ‘‘genuine silver dollars.’2° But the most 
serious problem confronting the new community was that of the 
security of claims to farm lands or town lots. Without some assur- 
ance of title no loan could be obtained upon a farm and town- 
booming would come to a halt, 


The first step in the direction of organized authority was taken 
at a mass meeting in a sod school house at Beaver City on August 
26, 1886. To discourage claim-jumping and avoid discord among 
settlers over claims to town lots and homesteads, a group of thirty- 
five squatters in the vicinity of Beaver City met, and worked out 
a plan for the registration of all legitimate claims. At this meeting 
it was resolved that: 


: The citizens of Beaver City in particular and of Cimarron Territory 
in general feel a deep interest in the protection of their individual and 
respective rights to hold all just and lawfully-obtained claims upon town 
lots as well as homesteads; and knowing full well the strife, bad feeling, 


TRey. R. M. Overstreet, in Sturm’s Oklahoma Magazine, VII, (December, 1908) 
pp. 65, et seq. ‘ 3 

8 Brown, in Herald Democrat, November 21, 1935. 

9 Published at Beaver City, November 1, 1886. 


e ce E. ot Brown, “No Man’s Land,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, IV (March, 1926) 
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and danger to property and life which may occur when claims become 
valuable; we the subscribers hereby endorse the following directors, and 
request them. ... to proceed at once to prepare a code of laws for our 
future adoption, also to prepare a form of quitclaim deed for our common 
use in the transfer of claims from one party to another. 


At this meeting a board of three directors was chosen. Dr. 
Owen G. Chase was elected president of the Respective Claims 
Board, Dr. J. A. Overstreet secretary, and J. C. Hodge treasurer. 
The first duty of the Board would be to formulate a set of rules to 


govern the activities of the Respective Claims Committee as well 
as its newly-chosen officials.1! 


A second meeting of the Respective Claims Committee was held 
on October 16; and upon this occasion it was declared that: 


Texas, New Mexico, and Colorado want us; Kansas claims us; and 
the Indians demand us. But we, the squatters, occupants, and genuine 
residents, availing ourselves of the nine points of the law, declare that 
we have possession, and the better to enable us to agree among ourselves 
upon some method of retaining our claims, both in town and country, 
throughout the Territory; we do hereby resolve ourselves into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole to protect each other, and endorse and adopt the 
following rules and regulations, thereby trying to avert discord and dis- 
putes among all our citizens in Cimarron Territory. 


All claimants to lots or homesteads within the territory were in- 


_vited to join the organization, pay a fee of one dollar, and have 


the validity of their claims investigated. Members were pledged 
to co-operate in the vindication of titles recognized and recorded by 
the Respective Claims Board. It is significant that at this meet- 
ing one of the adopted rules endorsed ‘‘some form of civil gov- 
ernment’’ for the territory.!* 


While the organization of the Respective Claims Committee 
seems to have met with general favor among squatters who were. 
acquainted with its activities, there was a sharp division of opinion 
as to the wisdom of settng up ‘‘a civil government’’ without the 
sanction of Congress, as California had done thirty-eight years be- 
fore. As early as the mid-summer of 1886, proponents of a terri- 
torial government, headed by Dr. Chase, had launched the Territorial 
Advocate for the promotion of their program. Before the end of 
the summer another faction had arisen, under the leadership of 


Reverend R. M. Overstreet, who feared that a territorial organl- 
zation ‘‘would overcloud and delay congressional action on stripper’s 


rights to their claims .... the nearest thing to stripper’s hearts.”’ 
Brown relates that when he and his partner, George Payne, took 


11“Record Book of Beaver, Neutral Strip, Indian Territory” (original MS), 


~ Oklahoma Historical Society. This book was kept by Dr. J. A. Overstreet, Secretary 
_ of the Respective Claims Board. It contains, also, the minutes of its meetings until 


- 


"March 30, 1887, and entries of claims of those which had been formally recognized 


by the Board. At the latter date the functions of the Board were presumably taken 
~ over by the Judicial Committee of the provisional territorial council, 


12 [bid., October 16, 1886. O. G. Chase, op. cit., p. 13. 
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over the Advocate near the close of the summer they adopted a neu- 
tral position upon the mooted subject, while the territorial faction 
sought to win them over ‘‘by promising to make me Attorney- 
General of the Territory, and Payne a Senator.’’!* 


Early in November a petition was circulated by Chase’s party 
and ‘‘numerously signed by leading citizens.’’ The petition called 
for a mass meeting at Beaver City on the twenty-ninth of that 
month to consider the question of organizing a provisional terri- 
torial government. At this meeting it was agreed that an election 
be held on the twenty-second of the following February for the se- 
lection of nine councillors who were to meet early in the follow- 
ing March ‘‘to act as a territorial council, and adopt such measures 
as, in their judgment, they might deem best; and to organize some 
- form of government.’’ For electoral purposes the strip was divided 
into three districts of equal size by meridian lines from east to west, 
and three councillors were to be chosen by the voters of each area.1* 


At the designated time the election was held under the auspices 
of the Respective Claims Board; and on March 4, 1887, the newly- 
elected councillors met in a sod school house at Beaver City. Chase 
was chosen president of the Council and Merrett Magann as its sec- 
retary. Upon the motion of the Reverend R. M. Overstreet, who 
had consented to serve as one of the three councilmen for the east- 
ern district, the Council resolved to ‘‘Recognize Almighty God to » 
be the supreme ruler of the universe, the creator, preserver, and 
governor of individuals, communities, states, and nations; and rec- 


ognize the laws of the United States as the Organie Law, and adopt 
the same.’’!> 


One of the first acts of the new territorial council was to set 
up a ‘‘Judicial Committee’? which would not only take over the 
functions of the Respective Claims Board, but also be responsible 
for the organization of the ‘‘machinery of justice’’ for the entire 
territory.!® 


13 KE, E. Brown, “Squatters Take Choice Lands,” Herald Democrat for November 
21, 1935; Rev. R. M. Overstreet, Joc. cit. No copies of the Territorial Advocate are 
known to exist, the files having burned many years ago. 


14 Council of Cimarron Territory, Official Journal, March 4, 1887, pp. 102-103. 
This MS, kept by Dr. J. A. Overstreet, Merret: Magann, C. Beeson, and others, is | 
the official record of work of the mass meeting of November 29, 1886, the election 
of the following February, and of the Cimarron Council to its last meeting on 
March 15, 1889. This record is in the custody of the Bank of Beaver, Beaver, Okla. 


15 Journal, March 4, 1887, p. 4. 


John R. Spears, traveling reporter for the New York Sun, relates that Over- 
street’s faction had been won over by “a little political deal” in which Chase 
promised to back the parson for delegate to Congress. But a new “split” occurred 
at the council meeting on August 2, 1887, when Overstreet, expecting to be chosen 
by the Council, was disillusioned by Chase’s motion for a convention to nominate a 
candidate—New York Sun for January 20, 1889, 

16 [bid., pp. 5-6. 
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On April 5 the Council met for the second time, and Chase as 
head of the new provisional government delivered a earefully-pre- 
pared message to that body. He assured the Council that this ter- 
ritory would “‘‘never become a part of the State of Kansas, Texas, 
Colorado, or New Mexico, but on the contrary you gentlemen com- 
posing this council constitute a legislative body as distinct from any 
other state or territory as Maine is from Oregon, or as Florida is 
from Wisconsin.’? Chase looked forward to the time when terri- 
torial status would ultimately give place to full fledged statehood. 
He told his fellow councilmen, ‘‘You are today forming the incipi- 
ency of a territorial government of the people, by the people; and 
ere long your acts will help to form another state, to emblazen our 
banner with another star.’’ 


““We are here,’’ he continued, ‘‘to speak for a strong mass of 
10,000 people, with a rapidly-increasing immigration. They are our 
constituents, although many of them may not realize that we have 
a law-abiding power among us.’’ He urged all good citizens to 
“‘oladly herald this fact abroad,’’ and endeavor to make clear the 
high purpose that inspired this adventure in territorial government. 
He was particularly anxious that cattlemen within the region be 
made acquainted with the spirit and purpose of this new territorial 
organization, and their active co-operation secured. 


Chase concluded his message by offering a scheme for a more 
elaborate territorial organization, the arrangement of representation, 
and a brief program of urgent legislation.’ 


In full accord with these recommendations, acts were passed 
for the regulation of such matters as merchant’s liens, chattel mort- 
gages, the issuance of school bonds, and the opening of public high- 
ways. For the maintenance of public highways, each holder of a 
claim of 160 acres was to pay a tax of three dollars, and the settler’s 
property might be sold for the non-payment of this tax. 


At this session plans were completed for an election in the 
following November for the selection of a senate of nine and a 
house for fourteen members. The strip was divided into three sen- 
- atorial districts by meridian lines and seven delegate districts by 
- township lines, and it was agreed that one senator should be elected 
by each senatorial district and one representative by each delegate 
district—leaving six members of the upper and seven of the lower 
to be elected at large.18 Since the population was centered mainly 
in the eastern part of the strip, in the vicinity of Beaver City, resi- 
dents of this section would be in position to control the new terri- 
torial government. 


17 For Chase’s inaugural message, see Journal, April 5, pp. 110-113. 
18 Jbid., pp. 111-116. 
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GREAT SEAL OF CIMARRON TERRITORY 


It was at this session of the Council that the ‘‘Great Seal of 
Cimarron Territory’? made its first appearance. There being no 
funds for the purchase of an official seal, or indeed for any pur- 
pose, a collection is said to have been taken before the coveted sym- 
_bol of authority could be secured.!® 


At one of the last meetings of the original territorial council, 
which was held on August 2, a code was adopted for the regulation 
of railroads and other public service corporations within the Terri- 
tory,2° while not a yard of railway existed within the strip. John 
R. Spears, a reporter for the New York Sun, who visited this com- 
munity in the following year, relates that Chase was a personal 
friend of the great roalroad builder, C. P. Huntington, and that 
this code of regulations was passed with the object of inducing 
Huntington to build a railroad through this section ‘‘on the strength 
of a charter from Cimarron Territory.’’?! 


Another account, unconfirmed by the meager official records, 
is that this council adopted the laws of Colorado for Cimarron 
Territory, but there being no funds for the purchase of the Colo- 
rado Statutes no one in the Territory was ever in position to know 
just what the law really was on any given matter.22 


At the appointed time, November 8, 1887, the second general — 
election was held, and nine councillors and fourteen delegates were 
chosen, Chase was elected territorial delegate to the Fiftieth Con- 


19. E. Brown, “No Man’s Land,” Chronicl Oklah V 
1926), No. 3, pp. 89-90. ronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. IV, (June, 


- oe 2, 1887, pp. 119-120. { 
“Story of No Man’s Land,” pamphlet reprint of an article published by Spears _ 

in the New York Sun, in the late autumn of 1889. ck tice: 
22. E. Brown, “No Man’s Land,” in Chronicles of Oklahoma, IV, (June, 1926), 

No. 3, p. 97. It is certain that the laws of Colorado as relates to government of — 
towns was adopted for Beaver City. (Journal, April 5, 1888, p. 126. { 
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gress, and W. B. Ogden, Chase’s son-in-law, as territorial secretary.23 


On December 5, the newly-elected council convened at the 
“Council House,’’ a large two-story building that Chase had erected 
on the west side of Main Street in Beaver City. A curtain was 
drawn diagonally across the interior of the second story, to sep- 
arate the two branches of the legislature.24 A memorial was ad- 
dressed to Congress, praying for ‘‘an organic act creating a terri- 
torial government,’’ completion of the survey of lands within the 
strip, and a land office and federal court within this area. A joint 
resolution called upon residents of each delegate district to organize 
a local government within its boundaries. Two ordinances were 
passed at this session, one for the incorporation of Beaver City, 
the other providing for an election ‘‘in each precinct, town, or 
neighborhood’’ in November of the following year, for the selection 
of territorial officials.*> 


With his certificate of election as delegate to the Fiftieth Con- 
gress, Chase hastened to Washington; and on December 12, his peti- 
tion, narrating the circumstances under which the new territorial 
organization had been launched, and praying for recognition as its 
delegate, was presented to the House by Congressman William M. 
. Springer of Illinois. 


In his petition Chase declared that there were no less than ten 
thousand settlers within the strip, and that having no protection 
for life or property they were compelled by dire necessity to estab- 
lish a provisional territorial regime. The justification for their 
action, he declared, ‘‘must rest upon the necessities of a great com- 
munity of American citizens, otherwise without police law, the well- 
recognized obligation of self-protection and the inalienable right 
of local self-government. ’’ 


Springer then offered a resolution, asking that Chase’s peti- 
tion and certificate of election be referred to the Committee on 
Territories, ‘‘and that pending the consideration of the organiza- 
tion of said territory, Mr. Chase be entitled to the privileges of the 
floor of the House, the same as now accorded to contesting mem- 
bers.’’26 


Congressman Samuel Peters of Kansas, whose district bordered 
on the strip, rallied to the support of Springer’s proposition by 


23 Chase’s petition to Congress, Congressional Record for December 12, 1887. 

24 Brown, in Herald Democrat, for November 21, 1935. 

The “Council Hall” on the second floor was also used as a dance hall and other 
public gatherings. On the site of this building, there now stands a two-story struc- 
ture of equal dimensions. 

25 Journal, December 5, 1887, pp. 116-118. A more extended account is con- 
tained in a reprint from the Territorial Advocate in the Wichita Eagle for December 


31, 1887. 
26 Congressional Record, 50 Cong. 1 sess., December 12, 1887, Vol. XIX, Part I, 
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an impressive statement of the problems these settlers confronted. 
Chase’s presence on the floor of the House, he argued, was essen- 
tial in order to make plain the plight of his constituents. 


James H. Blount, of Georgia, wished to know by what authority 
this territory had been organized. Springer retorted: ‘‘By the au- 
thority which always adheres to any people who find themselves 
without a government.’’ ‘‘Has it been recognized as a territorial 
government?’’ inquired Blount. ‘‘It has not,’’ replied Springer. 
“Neither was California recognized until it had formed a provi- 


sional government, and asked to be admitted into the Union.”’ But 
there was nothing in his proposal, he declared, that would recog- 
nize the right to a territorial government. ‘‘It was simply a ques- 


tion of the reference of a petition.’’ 


Samuel S. Cox, of New York, felt that the sponsors of this 
resolution were ‘‘commencing at the wrong end of the business.’’ 
He did not relish the idea of ‘‘two kinds of territories with two 
kinds of representatives from territories.’’ To follow the practice 
sanctioned by the recognition of California’s provisional govern- 
ment would lead to ‘‘infinite trouble.’’ While he wished to see the 
first part of the resolution referred to the proper committee, that 
part which would admit Chase to the floor of the House should be 
laid on the table. 


George D. Symes, of Colorado, whose district bordered upon 
a limited portion of the strip, insisted that ‘‘some law, undoubtedly, 
ought to be passed, extending some kind of authority over this strip 
of land.’’ Chase’s presence on the floor, he thought, would serve 
as a kind of “‘lobby’’ in behalf of these forlorn settlers.?? 


Byron Cutcheon, of Michigan, asked Symes whether these set- 
tlers were not ‘‘mere squatters and trespassers.’’ Peters replied 
that they were ‘‘not trespassers, but squatters;’? and Symes ex- 
plained that as squatters they certainly had the right to the pro- 
tection of the national government. 


Jehu Baker, of Illinois, declared that, while he had opposed the 
grant of a territorial government to Oklahoma, he did think there 
was a definite need for some organized government within the strip, 
and that he therefore saw no reason why Springer’s proposal 
should not be adopted. But Oscar L. Jackson, of Pennsylvania, ar- 
gued at some length that this narrow strip of public land was utterly 
too small for an organized territory, and that such a territory could 
never expect to become a state. After some further argument, both 


the petition and the resolution were tabled by a vote of one hun- | 


27 Tbid., pp. 39-40. 
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dred and fifty-seven to fifty-three,28 and the discussion was never 
revived upon the floor of Congress.?9 


When Chase returned from Washington in the late spring of 
1888, bad omens for the continuance of the new community and its 
territorial regime were already to be seen in the near distance. A 
great drouth had been in progress for months, and no crops could 
be planted or pasture obtained for the live stock. Great dust storms 
raged over the treeless plains.*? At a meeting of the Council in 
early May, a memorial was addressed to Congress, enumerating at 
length the sufferings endured by the settlers who were unable to 
secure loans without legal title to their claims. The proposed an- 
nexation to New Mexico, or Springer’s proposal for annexation to 
Oklahoma would fall far short of their actual needs. Nor would a 
mere extension of federal authority over this region prove of much 
avail. Further indifference of Congress toward provision for the 
relief of the squatters would lead to nothing less than a wholesale 
abandonment of the newly-settled region.*! 


An ordinance passed by the Council early the following October, 
if one may read between the lines, is indicative of the desperate 
plight to which settlers had been reduced by mid-autumn of that 
year. Food and fuel were growing scarcer with each passing month. 
Buffalo bones, their only source of much-needed cash, were increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain. At this meeting it was declared to be 
unlawful for non-residents of the strip to gather buffalo bones, 
buffalo and cow chips, wood, grapes, or any other “‘territorial pro- 
ducts,’’ and transgressors of this ordinance were to pay a fine of 
not less than five, or more than fifty dollars.*? 


Possibly with the hope of stimulating Congress to action, as 
well as encouraging squatters to remain upon their claims by a 
stronger show of territorial government, a full set of territorial 
officials, along with a new council, were chosen at the November 
election. Thomas P. Braidwood succeeded Ogden as territorial sec- 
retary, and Chase, who had already spent nearly six months at 
Washington, was again declared elected as a delegate to Congress.*® 
At this time some local officials were apparently chosen in the dele- 


gate districts that had been created in the preceding year.*4 


28 [bid., p. 40. 

29 The Council’s memorial of December 5 was presented by Springer on January 
25, 1888, along with a petition from John Dale, “claiming to be elected a delegate.” 
Denouncing Chase’s election as a fraud, Dale had followed his rival to the na- 
tional capitol. (Congressional Record, for January 25, 1888; Brown, in Herald 


Democrat, November 21, 1935) Neither petition was ever heard of again. 


30 John R. Spears, loc. cit. 

31 Journal, May 8, 1888, pp. 130-131. 
$2 Ibid., October 3, p. 134. 

38 Jbid., December 5, p. 136. 

34 [bid., January 9, 1889, p. 157. 
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Early in December John R. Spears, traveling representative 
for the New York Sun, arrived at Beaver City for an extended visit 
among residents of the strip, and the word was whispered abroad 
that Spears was really ‘‘an unofficial representative of President 
Cleveland,’’ who was believed to be showing a belated interest in 
the cause of the strippers and their territorial adventure. Members 
of the Council were of this opinion.2® This probably explains an 
even bolder step which was taken by that body later in the month, 
while Spears was still present at the territorial capitol. At this 
time the Judicial Committee presented a draft for ‘‘An Act to Or- 
ganize the Territory of Cimarron,’’ which was adopted by the Coun- 
cil on December 21. This ‘‘Organic Act,’’ as it was later known, 
was not only to be carried to the doors of Congress by some trusted 
representative, but also to serve as a kind of provisional constitution 
for the Territory, pending its acceptance by the national legislature. 


This document of twenty-one sections provided for a legislative 
assembly with a senate of thirteen and a house of twenty-six mem- 
bers, a supreme court of three justices, and three judicial circuits. 
Section XII provided that the governor, secretary, chief justice and 
associate justices, attorney, and marshall should be appointed by 
the President and approved by the Senate of the United States. 
But Section XIX provided that if the President should refuse to 
appoint these officials, ‘‘the Territory shall elect them.’’ If elected 
by the people, these officials would serve out their terms, ‘‘or un- 
til a territorial act shall be passed by the United States Congress.”’ 
A. delegate to Congress was to be elected for a term of two years. 
Beaver City was designated as the permanent seat of the territorial 
capitol. The last section required that this document be submitted 
for approval to bona fide residents of the Territory, who would vote 
‘‘Wor the Organic Act, or Against the Organic Act.’’36 


In spite of this bold show of front, interest in the territorial 
adventure was clearly on the wane. When the ‘‘Third Annual 
Council’’ convened on the ninth of the following January, only thir- 
teen of the twenty-three recently-elected ‘‘councillors and represen- 
tatives’’ had chosen to attend, and the vacancies had to be filled’ 
by appointments from the vicinity of the territorial capitol.27 Of 
those who constituted the original council in the spring of 1887, 


none were present; and of those elected to the second council in 4 


November of that year, only three were present, Dr. J. R. Linley, 
K. H. Hiklor, and Joseph Hunter. 


It was ordered that the judges chosen at the November election 
should proceed to organize courts in their respective districts, and 
that the Court of Civil Appeals should convene in the following 


35 [bid., December 21, 1888, p. 152. 
36 Journal, December 21, 1888, pp. 137-151. 
37 [bid., January 9, 1889, pp. 155-156. 
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October. At another meeting two days later, the Territory was di- 
vided into seven counties, corresponding to the seven delegate dis- 
_tricts created in the spring of 1887.38 


Of the several counties created, it is believed by some contem- 
porary residents that at least a partial organization was attempted 
during this winter, a lone judge in most cases constituting the only 
semblance of territorial authority within the county.*9 Spears was 
of the opinion that these local judges may have rendered some worth- 
while service, not as interpreters of the law to which no one had 
access, but rather as arbitrators in disputes over claims and _per- 
sonal property.*® In addition to these shadowy county governments, 
there was the lone municipality of Beaver City chartered by the 
Territorial Council in December 1887.41 


While times grew increasingly hard during the long and severe 
winter of 1888-89, the lawless elements had completely disappeared, 
since there was nothing left for them to thrive upon. Hence little 
need for government was longer felt.*2 Still the advocates of terri- 
torial government, though diminishing in number, hoped to bring 
their Organic Act, sanctioned by popular approval to the very doors 
of Congress in a supreme effort for recognition by that body. 


When the Council reconvened on March 13, 1889, again a large 
portion of its membership failed to appear, and again an effort was 
made to fill the vacant seats with fresh recruits.4* Farmers and 
shopkeepers in the vicinity of the territorial capitol were no longer 
immune from solicitation to become ‘‘a senator,’’ or ‘‘a delegate’’ 
in a moot legislature no approaching the end of a ghostly existence. 
Nor does it appear that many of these vacancies could be filled. 


At this three-day session, the first was devoted to a final dis- 
cussion of the Organic Act which had already been approved by 
the Council in the preceding December. The second was consumed 
in the discussion of plans for an election on April 23 when the 
Organic Act was to be submitted to the vote of the people. The 
third, and what was destined to be the last sitting of the Cimarron 
Council, was devoted to ‘‘ways and means’’ of raising one hundred 
‘dollars, the estimated cost of the forth-coming election,*® and finally 


38 Journal, January 9 and 11, 1889, pp. 157-161. ; 
The counties, east to west, were: Benton, Beaver, Shade, Springer, Turner, Kil- 


| , and Sunset. 

E80 Hon, Fred Tracy to the author, Beaver, Okla., November 30, 1942. 

Mr. Tracy has resided in the strip since 1885. 

40 Spears, loc. cit. ; 

41 Snel Mincwaber 6, 1887, p. 127. See also Journal, April 5, 1888, p. 136. 

42 Brown, in Chronicles of See es: IV, (June, 1926) pp. 98, et seq. 

43 ‘nal, March 13, 1889, p. 166. . ; 

44 Ai ap tina spleen, ea were present to sign the final draft of the Organic 
Act. (Journal, March 15, p. 170.) 

45 [bid., March 13, 14, and 15, pp. 166-170. 
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to the formalities of the attachment of signatures to this unique 
document and the impression of the Great Seal upon the same.*® 


As to the developments that followed the final meeting of the 
Cimarron Council and the verdict rendered at the April election— 
if such an election was ever held—no all-inclusive answer now seems 
possible. Emigration from the strip, in progress since the pre- 
ceding autumn, was turned into a veritable exodus when thousands 
of destitute squatters joined in the run for the ‘‘Unassigned Lands”’ 
in Oklahoma on April 22, one day before the Cimarron election 
was scheduled to take place. The population of the strip, believed 
by aged residents to have reached twelve to fourteen thousand by 
the spring of 1888, is said to have declined to less than four thou- 
sand by the summer of 1889.47 Loss of interest in the territorial 
adventure is therefore easy to explain. 


Thomas P. Braidwood, the last territorial secretary, related 
years later, that a territorial governor was to be chosen at the April 
election, and that Dr. J. R. Linley of Beaver City, then serving 
as a member of the Council, was endorsed by that body for this 
office. Chase, also, is said to have been endorsed by the Council 
for election as delegate to the Fifty-First Congress.48 From a state- 
ment made to the Council by L. M. Hubbard, who had recently ac- 
quired the title of Attorney-General of Cimarron Territory,*® it ap- 
pears that he, also, expected to go to Washington, as an advocate 
of the Burnes Cimarron Bill, introduced in Congress three years 
before.° While it is known that Chase actually abandoned the 
strip for his Colorado residence sometime in the late spring or early 
summer of 1889, Hubbard did make a trip to the national capitol 
later in that year.°! Whether he went as an official representative 
of a defunct territorial government, or merely as a volunteer lobbyist 
. for the squatters who remained, no one seems to know. 


46 Tbid., March 15, p. 171. > 

The “Great Seal of Cimarron Territory” was retained for more than twenty 
years by the last territorial secretary, Thomas P. Braidwood of Beaver City. It was 
lost by Mr. Fred Tracy at the railway station at Kingfisher, while in route to the 
state capitol to deposit the cherished relic in the museum of the Oklahoma His- 
rane! Seb ed : i ; 
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48 Interview with Thomas P. Braidwood, 
for 8 lg 1912, 

. Hubbard, originally from Ohio, settled in the late eichti iles 
south of Gate, near the eastern border of the strip. He is said to fakes ional 
license to practice law in the strip, from the local bar at Ashland, Kansas, and upon 
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at Paris, Texas. (Tracy to the author, June 30, 1945.) 
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A few territorial officials are believed to have clung to their 
empty titles until well into the autumn of 1889, but with little if 
any recognition being paid to them.®2 


This territorial movement appears to have been largely due to 
the initiative of Dr. Chase, an energetic town-boomer, a heavy in- 
vester in Beaver City, and a man of great faith in a prosperous 
future for this region. Bent upon making his town a territorial 
capitol, he became a self-appointed leader of a group of kindred 
spirits who longed for something more than ‘‘stripper’s rights to 
their claims.’’ They boomed a territorial government, and Cim- 
arron Territory was launched in the face of an opposing faction. 
But like most of the boom towns of that section and time, this 
unique territorial organization, with no property rights and engen- 
dered wealth to sustain it, and with no support from national au- 
thority,** was ill prepared to survive an ordeal of drouth and pov- 
erty which this new community was destined to experience. 


Finally the aspirations of those who remained were fulfilled in 
large measure when in May, 1890, this rectangular strip of virgin 
land became a part of the new Territory of Oklahoma. The home- 
stead and townsite laws were soon extended to this area, and ‘‘strip- 
per’s rights’? were made secure. The abortive Territory of Cimar- 
ron gave place to ‘‘County Seven,’’ with Beaver City as its seat 
of government.** 


52 Clarence Hibbs to the author, June 29, 1945. ' 

53 Several bills were introduced in Congress to enable settlers of the strip to 
obtain titles to town lots, but nothing came of them. While the jurisdiction of the 
federal court at Paris, Texas was extended to the strip in March 1889, little ad- 
vantage was derived from this belated extension of federal authority. yr: 
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PIONEER INDIAN AGRICULTURE IN OKLAHOMA 
By Norman Arthur Graebner* 


* This is the second of a series of articles on the Indian Nations of eastern 
Oklahoma before statehood, contributed by Norman Arthur Graebner who is now 
serving in the U. S. Army, formerly faculty member of the History Department, 
Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha. (Ed.) 


American Indians were engaged in agriculture as well as hunt- 
ing long before the first European explorers sighted the shores of 
the New World. Through the centuries they had developed an agri- 
cultural system, crude in method, but thoroughly adapted to the 
North American Continent. By the sixteenth century the soil had 
become the chief source of livelihood for many tribes of the eastern 
woodlands as well as the Pueblos of the great Southwest. Fields 
of corn interspersed with squash, pumpkins, and beans were a dis- 
tinctive feature of every Indian village along the Atlantic seaboard. 
When the first settlers came to the New World, they found the 
Indians not only able but also willing to aid them in the establish- 
ment of an agricultural economy. Because of the superiority of 
Indian crops over the European when grown in the virgin soil and 
environment of the New World, Indian farming became the basis 
of all American agriculture. Indeed, it is in this field that the 
American Indian has made his great contribution to white civili- 
zation. 


No Indian tribes had advanced farther in agriculture than 
those residing in the southeastern United States, so well known in 
later history as the Five Civilized Tribes. They were the Creeks, 
Cherokees, ‘Choctaws, Chickasaws, and Seminoles who inhabited the 
woodland regions of the Gulf and the Atlantic coasts in what is 
now Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, and Georgia. 


As early as 1539 a chronicler of the De Soto expedition noted 
that corn was produced in large quantities in the lands oceupied 
by these Indians. In one town, the Spaniard reported, they found 
“‘much maize, beans, and pumpkins, . . . The maize is like coarse 
millet; the pumpkins are better and more savory than those of 
Spain.’’! This farming tradition was maintained and expanded 
during the succeeding three centuries, and by the time of removal 
to the West the Five Tribes had almost entirely abandoned the 
hunt as a means of subsistence. The more progressive had become 
wealthy cotton planters and had adopted the culture of the southern 
aristocracy. Thus their continued agricultural endeavor in the trans- 
Mississippi region was as natural as was that on the Anglo-Ameri- 


1 Account of the Gentleman of Elvas in Frederick W. . 
Bi ike Soalkcn traed Stueen eeethee hn Fe erick W. Hodge, Spanish Explorers 
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can farming frontier. Although the removal with its attending dif- 
ficulties and privations interrupted their economic well-being, the 


Indians set about quickly to establish homes and cultivate their new 
domain. 


It was in the late 1820’s that the first Indian immigrants took 
up their abode in what is today Oklahoma. Pursuant to the treaty 
of Washington, the first company of Creeks numbering about 2500 
migrated to the West in 1828, where they settled mainly at the 
confluence of the Arkansas and Verdigris rivers. When soon there- 
after, in May, 1828, this region was given to the Cherokees,? the 
Creeks moved to the south bank of the Arkansas to occupy the land 
extending to the Canadian. They cleared their new acreages of 
heavy timber and raised good crops of corn. By 1829 they were 
supplying emigrants at lower prices than were demanded by white 
contractors.* 


In 1830, however, a contingent of the Cherokees living in Ar- 
kansas entered the region occupied by the Creeks, and settled in the 
fork of the Arkansas and Canadian rivers. Fearing that they might 
be forced to abandon their improvements and move on to the open 
prairie country, the Creeks in desperation wrote to President Jack- 
son, asking if ‘‘it would not be hard to drive them from a com- 
fortable home, where they have good water and timber sufficient 
for them, to a place, where certain death would soon meet them. 
No wood, no water for their subsistence.’’ They were determined 
to yield only to foree.* Their anxiety led to the appointment of 
the Rev. Isaac McCoy and later of Lt. James L. Dawson in 1831 
charged with the duty of surveying the country west of the Ar- 
kansas.> 


As in their old home, many Creek farmers, particularly those 
of the lower classes, preferred to settle in small ‘‘towns’’ of irreg- 
ular clusters of huts, where they cultivated their large town fields 
in common and divided the harvest. Others, however, embarked 
upon a system of individual enterprise.6 Creek agriculture made 
such strides that in March, 1832, McCoy could report that the most 
remote settlement of the Creeks, totalling only five houses, would 
have at least four thousand bushels of corn to sell. The Creeks as 
a whole, he believed, would have a surplus of twenty thousand 
bushels.? The large crops of corn continued, the surplus in succeed- 


"2 See Charles J. Kappler, Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties (Senate Ex. Doc., 
. 319, 58 Cong., 2 Sess.), Il, 188. ae 

eS 3 Grant F ian Advancing the Frontier, (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1933), 16. 

4 Senate Ex. Doc., No. 512, 23 Cong., 1 Sess., II, 633. “i 

5 James H. Gardner, “The Lost Captain—J. L. Dawson of Old Fort Gibson, 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, XXI (September, 1943), No. 3, pp. 217-49.—Ed. 

6 Josiah Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies, in Reuben Gold Thwaites (editor), 
Early Western Travels, XX, 304. 

7 Senate Ex. Doc., No. 512, 23 Cong., 1 Sess., Ill, 237. 
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ing years reaching thirty thousand bushels, much of which was sold 
to emigrants. In addition, the Indians raised other grains and 
vegetables adapted to the prairie climate, and owned sizeable herds 
of livestock, though not as large as those of other tribes.° In 1837, 
-even before the harvest had been completed, they marketed corn 
valued at almost $40,000, while vast quantities remained unsold. 
A later company of Creeks who arrived from the East during the 
winter and spring of 1837, ‘‘broke the turf, fenced their fields, 
raised their crops for the first time on the soil, and sold their sur- 
plus of corn for two thousand pounds.’’!? That is the story of Creek 
agriculture during the first decade in the West. George Catlin, the 
noted traveler and artist, wrote of the Creeks in 1838 that there 
was ‘‘in North America, certainly no Indian tribe more advanced 
in the arts and agriculture than they are.’’ 


During the 1830’s the Cherokees, residing not far to the Hast 
of the Creeks, were likewise creating a new agricultural nation. 
Those who invaded the West in 1828 had at first followed a pastoral 
life, but soon turned again to tilling the soil, and by the middle 
1830’s were showing considerable progress. On their productive 
land they were raising various grains and vegetables, and were al- 
ready beginning the cultivation of large orchards. Herds of horses, 
_eattle, hogs, and sheep grazed on the prairies. The Cherokee agent 
reported in 1836 that while traveling through the country he was 
quite comfortably entertained. By 1837 the Cherokee West num- 
bered eight thousand souls, and had surpassed the other tribes in 
general agriculture, having established ten to eleven hundred farms.!® 


When the Georgia Cherokees, driven out by the terms of the 
treaty of New Echota, arrived in the West in 1838-39, they found 
among their kinsmen many a cordial weleome and offer of assist- 
ance. ‘‘The loan of a plow or an axe for several days, or a few 
bushels of corn until a crop was made, the gift of a hen and a set- 
ting of eggs . . . helped to tide over the crisis... .’4 Within a 
year even the poorer tribesmen had a vegetable garden, some live- 
stock, and a patch of corn, while others possessed neat farms and 
houses that gave evidence of wealth and industry. 


_ Meanwhile, to the south of the Creeks and Cherokees a third 
tribe, the Choctaws, were coming in from the East to a new home- — 


8 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs (hereafter cited as 
Commissioner’s Report), 1836, 391. 


9 Commissioner’s Report, 1839, 471. 

10 Thomas Jefferson Farnham, Travels in the Great Western Prairies, the Ana- 
huac and Rocky Mountains, and in the Oregon Country, in Reuben Gold Thwaites 
(editor), Early Western Travels, XXVIII, 129. 

11 George Catlin, North American Indians, II, 140. 
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13 Commissioner’s Report, 1837, 540. 

14Rachel Eaton, John Ross and the Cherokees, 112. 
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land ceded to them in 1830 by the treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek. 
They had a remarkable heritage, these Choctaws, but their first 
years in the West were marked by repeated misfortune. Their chief 
handicap was a lack of implements. The government had promised 
_ to provide such articles, but delivery was slow. A shipment of five 
hundred hoes and plows which left Philadelphia in September, 1831, 
reached Ft. Smith only the following March. The tools were thence 
carried overland to the Red River, where they arrived far too late 
for the planting season. During the second winter the government 
contracted to purchase for them other articles such as kettles, wedges, 
grindstones, drawing knives, saws, blacksmith tools, as well as hoes 
and axes. But when the spring of 1833 opened, the Choctaws were 
again doomed to disappointment, for the tools necessary to clear 
_the brush and timber, and to prepare the land for tillage, did not 
reach Ft. Smith until July, too late to be of use that year.1* 


The Choctaws along the Arkansas saw their lands ravaged by 
a devastating flood in the late summer of 1833. The damage was 
immense, hundreds of families losing their fields, houses, livestock, 
and even their clothing.’ Moreover, the Choctaws, like the other 
tribes, suffered from changes in their old customs and from hard- 
ships in making their homes in the new country in the West. Many 
arrived too late in the season to prepare land and plant a crop. 
These conditions interfered with the creation of productive farms, ' 
and led to a lack of food and other necessities.1* But the more pru- 
dent of the Choctaws, in spite of early handicaps, had a surplus of 
forty thousand bushels of corn in the autumn of 1833, which they 
sold to the government as subsistence for the new Choctaw immi- 
grants.!9 It did not, however, relieve the distress of the earlier ar- 
rivals who had consumed their rations and had no crops to harvest. 


Three years later the Choctaw agent reported that almost all 
the tribesmen had well enclosed fields of corn, potatoes, peas, beans, 
pumpkins, and melons. The corn crop produced a surplus of fifty 
thousand bushels that year, much of which went to the garrison at 
Ft. Towson in the Choctaw country. The amount of livestock could 
not well be estimated. The central and hilly regions were so well 
adapted to stock-raising and the increase was so prolific that the 
Indians furnished large numbers of cattle to Creek contractors 
without appreciably reducing their herds. In addition, the agent 
reported, they would have enough to stock the Chickasaws upon 
their arrival in the West.2° It was not until the 1840’s, however, 


16 See Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes, (Norman: University of 
ma Press, 1934), 28-29. 
eee vail to Greene, July 2, 1833, Missionary Records, LXXII, No. 102, Harvard- 
Andover Theological Library. I[bid., 23. 
18 [bid., 25. 
19 Jbid., 24. 
20 Commissioner’s Report, 1836, 541. 
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that the Choctaws began the raising of sheep.*4_ The southern terrain 
of the Nation was especially adapted to cotton production, and in 
1836 the export of cotton down the Red River was estimated at 
five hundred bales.22_ In 1838 a severe drought depleted their sur- 
plus crops, but prosperity soon returned. By 1840 the Nation could 
boast many large farms,”* three grist mills, three cotton gins, and 
an abundance of agricultural implements. 


The late 1830’s and early 1840’s witnessed the migration of 
the last two of the Five Tribes, the Chickasaws and the Seminoles, 
to the West. The Chickasaws hesitated at first to move onto the 
land ceded them by the Choctaws because of its proximity to the 
plains Indians, choosing rather to remain for a time with the Choc- 
taws. Many of the Chickasaws held large sums of money from the 
sale of their lands in the East and nearly every family owned Negro 
slaves who did the manual labor. 


The first Seminole arrivals came with little agricultural expe- 
rience, and relied upon others for their subsistence. As an incentive 
to self-support, laborers were sent in 1839 to assist them in pre- 
paring the soil for planting, but they arrived too late to prevent 
Seminole dependence on rations for at least one more year.** 


In 1840 Indian Territory presented the interesting picture of 
three small Indian republics (Cherokee, Choctaw, and Creek) firmly 
established in a new land. North of the Arkansas River and ad- 
joining the state of Arkansas lived the Cherokees, in some respects 
the most advanced of the Five Tribes. Directly south of them, be- 
tween the Arkansas and Red rivers, were the Choctaws, and inter- 
spersed among them in the western districts were the Chickasaws. 
The Creeks and Seminoles were merged in a territory beginning about 
forty-five miles west of Arkansas between the Arkansas and Cana- 
dian rivers, west and south of the Cherokee Nation.2> The Creeks, 
Choctaws, and Cherokees had made notable strides in agriculture. 
Though their methods were crude and their per capita production 
low, they had as a group shown the industry necessary to establish 
many large, well-managed farms, and few suffered actual privation. 
It had been a decade of economic progress. 


The western home of the Indian nations far exceeded their ex- 
pectations. The uplands and river valleys were extremely fertile. 


21 Commissioner’s Report, 1846, 268. 

22 Commissioner’s Report, 1836, 391. 

23 Commissioner’s Report, 1838, 508-509. 

24 Commissioner’s Report, 1839, 471. 
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The grass on the prairies afforded luxurious pasturage on which 
livestock throve with little care and expense. Hogs could roam the 
woods and fatten on the mast. There was a heavy growth of fine 


-timber. On the alluvial soil of the large river valleys cottonwood, 


white, black, and red oak, hackberry, walnut, ash, mulberry, hick- 
ory, and pecan groves abounded. The uplands were thick with 
blackjack, pine, and small hickory; here and there was a dense 
stand of red cedar.** In addition, there was an ample supply of 
wild fruit and berries. Flowing streams furnished water for live- 
stock. Josiah Gregg, the noted author and traveler, described the 
Indian countryside as presenting ‘‘an unbroken succession of grassy 
plains and fertile glades, intersected here and there with woody 
belts and numerous rivulets, most of which, however, are generally 


‘dry except during the rainy season.’’27 


Indeed, many noted travelers who visited early Indian Terri- 
tory were inspired by its beauty and fertility. Randolph B. Marcy 
pictured the territory west of Ft. Smith as a ‘‘gently undulating 
district, sustaining a heavy growth of excellent timber, but occasion- 
ally interspersed with prairie lands, affording luxuriant grass for 
eight months in the year, and intersected with numerous small 
streams flowing over a highly productive soil, thus embracing the 
elements of a rich and beautiful pastoral and agricultural locality.’ ’?8 
Catlin declared a few years earlier: ‘‘There is scarcely a finer coun- 
try on earth than that now owned by the Creeks.’’?9 


The lands of the Choctaws and Chickasaws were thus lauded 
by Thomas Farnham in 1839: ‘‘This tract is capable of producing 
the most abundant crops. ... The western portion of it is poorly 
supplied with timber; but all the distance from the Arkansas fron- 
tier westward, two hundred miles, and extending one hundred and 
sixty miles from its northern to its southern boundary, the country 
is capable of supporting a population as dense as that of England.’’3? 
The western portion of this region, assigned the Chickasaws, was 
deemed by many unsurpassed as grazing land.*4 


The land policy of the Indians favored the acquisition of land 
for agricultural purposes. All soil was held in common by tribal 
members, while the settler held title to improvements only. A tribal 
citizen was permitted to erect fences and other improvements on any 


26 Report of Lieutenant James L. Dawson in October, 1831. Cited in Foreman, 
Advancing the F cae seg 

27 G , Op. Cit., ; - , x ’ 

28 Ratidaiph, B. Marcy, Exploration of the Red River of Louisiana in the Year 
1852, (Washington: Beverley Tucker, Printer, 1854), 111. 
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acreage that his fancy or judgment might suggest, provided he did 
not encroach upon prior claims. A Cherokee law of 1839 prohibited 
the extension of a settler’s improvements to within a quarter mile 
of those of another.22 Unfenced areas remained common property. 
The policy regarding the loaning of fields or improvements, or the 
“reversion of land, once improved but no longer in use, to tribal 
control was made clear by a statement of Greenwood LeFlore, a 
Choctaw chief, to two United States commissioners in February, 
1848 : 


A person owning a house and cultivated patches might loan them to 
another. If he loaned the house without the patches he could take it back 
at any time. If he loaned the patches he could only recover possession 
after the crop was made and gathered and the avails of the labour be- 
stowed upon it thus realized. Any one who originally improved a piece 
of land by digging it was considered the owner of the improvement and 
no one could trespass upon it until it grew up into thickets again. No 
person to whom a house was loaned without a loan of the patches adjoin- 
ing it was permitted to molest them.33 


To obtain control over huge tracts of land, wealthy citizens 
made scattered improvements within one-half mile of each other. 
But the expanse of land was vast and shortly before the Civil War 
Baldwin Mollhausen, who visited Indian Territory en route to the 
Pacifie coast, observed that the country of the Chickasaws, Choc- 
taws, and Creeks was still thinly settled.*4 


The possession of a country whose fertility repaid the smallest 
effort with abundant crops, and whose extent was such that for 
decades its agricultural possibilities would hardly be tapped, made 
the economic future of the Five Tribes appear very propitious. Agri- 
culture among the Five Tribes, however, took the form of pioneer 
agriculture elsewhere on the North American Continent. Already 
on the English seaboard the abundant rich soil invited haphazard 
methods and merciless land butchery by poor rotation of crops and 
little use of fertilizer. This story was repeated over and over as 
the American frontier moved westward, and was true again in } 
dian Territory. Many Indians had little enthusiasm for agricul- 
ture, while others felt that the bounty of nature made scientific 
agriculture unnecessary. Plowing was often superficial and little 
attention was given to growing crops. Many farmers habitually 
postponed their tasks to the last moment, when there was time only 


32 See Constitution and Laws of the Cherokee Nation, 1839. 

33 Statement of Choctaw chief, Greenwood LeFlore, February 24, 1843, to two 
United States commissioners, Hamtramck Claiborne and Ralph Graves. Cited in 
Foreman, Advancing the Frontier, 307-308. (This statement by Chief Greenwood 
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which were observed in the new country west. Chief Greenwood LeFlore never 
came to live in the Indian Territory, remaining in Mississippi where he later at- 
tained a position of affluence and prominence in state affairs.—Ed.) 

34 Baldwin Mollhausen, Diary of a Journey from the Mississippi to the Coasts 
of the Pacific, I, 67. 
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to scratch furrows an inch or two deep, plant the corn, and leave 
until later the cultivation of the space between the stalks. Those 
with a little more ambition ridged up the ground in one direction, 
- cross-furrowed it, and planted the seed.35 Under such shallow plow- 
ing the plants quickly withered in a drought, but in a favorable 
season produced an adequate crop. When one section was worn 
out, the Indians simply moved to another. During his travels in 
the Indian lands Gregg wrote that ‘‘scattered through the country, 
one continually encounters dilapidated huts with trifling improve- 
ments, which have been abandoned by the owners for some fancy 
they may have taken to some other location at a distance, better 
adapted, as they think, to the promotion of their comfort, and upon 
which they may live with less labor.’’°¢ 


The Federal Government from the beginning lent encourage- 
ment to the Indians. It helped in the erection of homes and the 
plowing and fencing of fields. It demonstrated methods of scien- 
tific farming, supplied both draft and stock animals, and provided 
for the manufacture and repair of farm implements.*’? The imple- 
ments were typical of the age, for large scale agriculture with 
mower, reaper, and thresher did not come until the middle of the 
century. During the early years in the West most Indians acquired 
a small assortment of wrought iron plows, usually too light for deep 
plowing, and axes, hoes, saws, augers, chisels, wedges, and other 
tools. There were also grist mills for grinding corn and wheat, as 
well as a number of cotton gins, and by the end of the forties thresh- 
ing machines were in evidence.*® Since few of the Indians possessed 
mechanical skill, most of the carpenter, wheelwright, and smith work 
was done by the few mechanics and blacksmiths furnished the tribes 
under the provisions of their removal.*® The agent of the Chick- 
asaws reported in 1849 that the funds necessary to maintain the 
blacksmiths in the Chickasaw Nation would purchase eight hundred 
plows, a thousand axes, two thousand hoes—more than a smith could 
manufacture in five years, and better implements at that.4° He added 
that up to that time the blacksmiths in the Nation had produced 
few implements of any kind. 


The direct aid rendered to Indian agriculture by the Federal 
Government during the thirties and forties was unquestionably of 
great value. Of far less benefit was the granting of cash annuities 
and rations provided by treaty stipulations. One noted observer 
declared: ‘‘This institution of annuities, . . . though intended as 


35 John R. Swanton, “Reverend John Edwards’ Account of the Choctaw Indians 
in the Middle of the Nineteenth Century,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, X (September, 
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the most charitable, has doubtless been the most injurious branch 
of the policy of the United States towards the Indians.’’** These 
annuities often led to confirmed habits of indolence and dissipa- 
tion. When by the middle forties these payments were curtailed, 
many Indians had lost all energy or ambition to procure a liveli- 
hood. Furthermore, these evils were augmented by the corruption 
practiced in the delivery of rations. Ethan A. Hitchcock, who came 
to Indian Territory in 1842, declared that many of the cattle fur- 
nished’ by contractors were so poor that they died of starvation 
before reaching the Indians. Contractors actually prepared traps 
for the cattle they were delivering, drove them off, and issued them 
again.42, Worn out oxen were sold at exhorbitant prices to the 
Indians. Other frauds were perpetrated by short measure and 
spoiled food. Grain measures were often smaller than claimed, and 
three pecks counted a bushel. In February, 1838, a shipment of 
corn for a group of Seminoles was stranded on a sand bar for two 
months where it rotted under rain and snow. In 1837 contractors 
bought up the corn rations from the Creeks for twenty thousand 
dollars, and the Indians spent the money for four hundred barrels 
of whisky at the issuing depot.*® Reliance on government rations 
brought death to many Indians; others were saved only by the wild 
vegetables and game in Indian Territory. Indeed, it was for a study 
of illicit transactions that Hitchcock was sent to Arkansas by Presi- 
dent Tyler.‘ 


The granting of annuities had a particularly disastrous effect 
upon the Chickasaws, who had a most favorable treaty. Many of 
them had settled near the issuing depot and refused to seek a better 
locality. Few cultivated enough corn for their own use. Some had 
been obliged to dispose of their horses, cattle, and other property to 
satisfy creditors. The accounts seem to agree that the Chickasaws 
were in worse condition than the other emigrant tribes in the early 
1840’s.4° The Choctaw annuity in 1844 scarcely amounted to two 
dollars for each man, woman, and child, yet even that small sum 
was sufficient in many cases to discourage any exertion for a liveli- 
hood, Indians often pledged future annuities when making pur- 
chases, and when the money was paid out, the traders hovered near 
to exact what was due them and frequently carried off the entire 
allotment. A noted Choctaw missionary declared in 1845: ‘‘It is 
generally conceded that it would be a blessing to the Nation if the 
entire amount were appropriated to purposes of public utility, these 
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annual assemblages done away [with], and the public thrown wholly 
upon their own industry for a support.’’46 


Among the Five Tribes there was not the shortage of labor so 
customary in frontier regions. Wealthy members of the tribes had 
become slave owners in Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, and 
brought their negroes with them. In addition, the tribal govern- 
ments allowed the employment of white men upon the procurement 
of a permit whether the laborer worked for wages or rented land 
for a percentage of the crops.47 The West, however, was still young, 
and few whites entered the Indian lands until after the Civil War. 


By the end of the thirties slavery was an established institu- 
tion in Indian Territory. As in other regions, the ownership of 
negroes indicated high social position in the community.‘ The slave 
Owners were usually mixed bloods, though many poor Indians, too, 
managed to have one or two negroes for their heavy work. Some 
even attributed the existence of slavery to the indolence of the In- 
dians who were said to have cherished ‘‘an invincible disgust for 
manual labor.’’*? The Chickasaw and Choctaw cotton planters along 
the Red River had slaves in considerable numbers, as did also many 
Creeks and Cherokees. Catlin wrote that it was ‘‘no uncommon 
thing to see a Creek with twenty or thirty slaves at work on his 
plantation, having brought them from the slave-holding country. . .’’5° 

Some Creeks and Cherokees had as many as fifty slaves. Popula- 
tion figures reveal that as early as 1839 there were six hundred 
slaves among the Choctaws, twelve hundred among the Cherokees, 
and almost four hundred in the Creek Nation.®! Not long thereafter 
the Seminoles were said to have had a thousand negroes, many of 
whom had been adopted into the tribe in Florida.” In the hilly 
regions where the small farms needed no additional labor, little 
slavery existed. 


The decades preceding the Civil War were characterized by a 
great increase in the number of slaves. Each tribe had large slave 
holders, whose extensive plantations and slaves seemed incongruous 
to a frontier region. Among the Cherokees the noted slave owner, 
Joseph Vann, employed three hundred negro slaves before the war; 
John and Lewis Ross likewise were important slave owners, In 

the Creek Nation Daniel McIntosh and Opotholeyohola owned con- 
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siderable numbers. Great plantations also were those of Robert M. 
Jones, David Folsom, Pittman Colbert, Peter Pitchlynn, Robert 
Love, and other Choctaw and Chickasaw citizens in the Red River 
country. Already in 1838 Colbert had established a plantation 
near the Red River on which he intended to cultivate over three 
~hundred acres of cotton, besides enough corn for his more than one 
hundred slaves.*3 Robert M. Jones, the Choctaw merchant, who 
held five plantations, the largest of which, ‘‘Lake West,’’ comprised 
four to five thousand acres, was the owner of nearly five hundred 
slaves.°4 


Slavery in Indian Territory probably differed little from that 
in the Old South, and was governed by similar laws. There is, how- 
ever, a divergence of opinion regarding the treatment accorded the 
negroes by their Indian masters. Some historians claim that con- 
ditions were similar to those prevailing among white slave holders, 
many slaves being devoted to their masters while others were liv- 
ing in perpetual dread. It is probably true that slaves did occa- 
sionally desert their masters.*° Other writers insist that prior to 
the Civil War cruelty was scarcely known in Indian Territory; that, 
on the contrary, the treatment of slaves was so lenient as to render 
former slaves of Indians undesirable in neighboring slave regions 
because of the difficulty of discipline.®® 


Ethan A. Hitcheock states that among the fullblood Indians © 
few slaves were forced to work. A slave among wild Indians, he 
declared, is almost as free as his owner. All the master required 
was a small tribute paid in corn or some other product. There 
were even slaves of considerable wealth. Among the more prosper- 
ous Indians, however, more work was demanded, while among the 
adopted whites and wealthy mixed bloods negro existence differed 
little from that on a large southern plantation.57 As a rule slave 
owners were careful when selling slaves to keep families intact, 
and sought kind-hearted purchasers.58 As the decades passed, even 
the fullbloods were compelled to follow more and more the example 
of the whites in their relations with slaves. 


The increased production resulting from slave labor contributed 
to the rapid enrichment of the Five Tribes. Also, the energy of 
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the negroes may have acted as an incentive to the Indians. George 
Butler, the Cherokee agent, wrote in 1859: ‘‘I am clearly of the 
opinion that the rapid advancement of the Cherokees is owing in 
part to the fact of their being slave-holders, which has operated 
as an incentive to all industrial pursuits; and I believe, if every 
family of the wild roving tribes were to own a negro man and 
woman, who would teach them to cultivate the soil, . . . it would 
tend more to civilize them than any other plan that could be 
adopted.’’59 


For the Choctaws and Chickasaws the forties witnessed the 
rapid extension of cotton cultivation along the Red River. The In- 
dians were impressed not only by the fertility of the soil, but also 

_by the possibilities of navigation on the Red River. For this very 
- reason many of the wealthy Choctaw mixed bloods had settled near 
this stream. Even the small farmers among the southern Choctaws 
were raising a few acres of cotton to insure a source of income. By 
1842 they were operating eight or ten cotton gins and shipping 
eight hundred to a thousand bales of cotton a year.®® In that year, 
however, the price of cotton fell so low that many of the Choctaw 
farmers around Ft. Towson planted their land largely in corn to 
supply the twenty thousand bushels of corn needed by the garrison.* 
Yet throughout the decade the production of cotton showed a steady 
increase. 


In 1840 hardly a dozen Chickasaw families had ventured inte 
the open prairie country purchased from the Choctaws, the others 
still being restrained by the presence of Kiowas and Comanches on 
the plains. But when the establishment of Ft. Washita in 1842 
promised some security, they began to settle in the fertile valleys 
of the Blue, Boggy, and Washita. Here they were soon raising 
considerable quantities of corn, part of which they sold at the fort, 
and sufficient cotton to warrant the installation of three cotton 
gins. Much of their surplus, however, was of little value as the 
Red River, especially at its low stages, did not provide the naviga- 
tion which they had anticipated. Even at Ft. Washita the Indians 
met the competition of Texans who, incidentally, were protected 
by a tariff of twenty cents a bushel which closed the Texas market 
for Indian grain. In 1843 the Indians almost came to blows with 
one of the contractors over unfair treatment. J. B. Earhart agreed 
to deliver nine thousand bushels of corn to the fort and procured 
it in Texas, claiming that he could not find sufficient grain in the 
Chickasaw Nation. The Chickasaws, having a surplus of forty thou- 
sand bushels that year, were so incensed that they threatened to 
sink Earhart’s boats in the Red and Washita rivers if the agent 
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did not enforce the law enacted for their protection. Although the 
military authorities supported the contractor, the Indians were able 
to foree a compromise.™ 


In 1847 the Chickasaw agent reported that the Chickasaws were 
‘improving every year in their habits of industry. I know of 
but few in the nation who do not make more corn than will sub- 
sist them; they raise a good many fowls, and those that are situated 
within from ten to twenty miles of Ft. Washita furnish it with 
butter, potatoes, chickens, and eggs.’’®? Yet the Chickasaws were 
still handicapped by a lack of transportation facilities. They furn- 
ished corn to the garrison at the fort, but the contract in 1847 was 
for only seven thousand bushels, while the Indians were able to 
furnish forty thousand. The surplus, however, did assure them an 
independent existence. 


Meanwhile the tribes north of the Canadian and Arkansas were 
also making further progress during the forties. The posts of Ft. 
Smith and Van Buren served as markets for hides, peltries, bees- 
wax, tallow, chickens, and eggs in exchange for groceries and sup- 
plies.6¢ The devastating floods of 1844 followed by a drought in 
the next year reduced many Cherokees to a state of destitution. 
The Cherokee agent was compelled in the spring of 1845 to estab- 
lish depots in the various districts where corn was issued to the 
most needy, but not in sufficient amounts to relieve the wants of 
all. The Cherokee Advocate stated in May: ‘‘Indeed, to supply all 
the poor, is a thing scarcely possible, as they are so numerous, and 
the obtaining of corn for bread and planting is attended with such 
great difficulty and expense. All, however, will be done, we doubt 
not, that can be done; . . .’”® 


The Seminoles who arrived in the West early in 1845 came too 
late to raise any crops that year. The government had provided 
them with provisions for six months ending in January, but when 
spring came they were in want. Hunting alone, they found, afforded 
no livelihood. 


The last five years of the decade were a period of comparative 
prosperity. The tranquility restored by the compromise between 
the opposing factions in the Cherokee Nation was a stimulous to 
agricultural production. Pierce M. Butler, the Cherokee agent, in 
his report to Major William Armstrong, the acting superintendent 
for the Western Territory, declared in 1846 that many of the Chero- 
kee farmers had well-kept farms, an abundance of cleared lands that 
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yielded ample crops, improved livestock, all the necessities and many 
luxuries of life.” During the next years the outlook continued prom- 
ising. Although a drought reduced the crops of the Cherokees in 
1848, there was still ample food for home consumption, even a con- 
siderable surplus, while wheat along the Red River yielded twenty- 
five to thirty bushels to the acre.*8 Also the Creek countryside pre- 
sented a picture of considerable prosperity during these years. In 
1846 alone they exported over one hundred thousand bushels of 
corn.®® Their agent was delighted over the many fine orchards, neat 
and regular fences, and other improvements on the Creek farms. 


At the end of the decade an attempt was made to make an 
accurate survey of Indian agriculture, but after two years the plan 
was abandoned. The information could have been secured only by 
employing men to visit each Indian farmer and to make actual in- 
spections. Even this would have had its limitations, for most fig- 
ures would have been inaccurate because the Indians were not ac- 
customed to measure in bushels and acres.”° 


The fifties were a decade of misfortune. For the first time 
the Five Tribes experienced the extreme erratic nature of a prairie 
climate. Hardly a year passed during this decade without heavy 
loss due to drought or early frost. The reports of the Indian agents 
were filled with pathetic accounts of privation and hardship. Still 
_ the Indians kept up the spirit of the frontier, always looking for- 
ward to a better year. Already in 1851 a slight drought caused the 
first cereal shortage among the Creeks. In 1854 the drought was 
very severe. The early months were promising, and until the middle 
of June there was sufficient moisture. But then a prolonged period 
of dry weather caused crop failures in all regions of Indian Terri- 
tory. Nor was there succor available from neighboring states where 
crop shortages were equally acute. During the spring and summer 
over three hundred immigrant Choctaws settled in the prairie region, 
made improvements, planted corn, and showed a determination to 
remain. The unprecedented drought and the loss of the corn crop 
so discouraged them, however, that one-third returned to Missis- 
sippi.’2 The following year brought more drought which left much 
of the population well nigh destitute of foodstuffs. The Arkansas 
and Red Rivers were so low that boats could not bring grain and 
provisions. Even some who had the means were unable to secure — 
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the most necessary articles; others were forced to search the woods 
for wild fruits and vegetables.’ 


The year 1856 brought more crop failures, though only partial. 
The general conditions, somewhat better than the two preceding 
years, were aptly described by C. W. Dean, Superintendent of In- 
dian Affairs at Ft. Smith, Arkansas, in October, 1856: 


From the extreme southern to the northern limits of this superin- 
tendency, the crops, over certain parallels, have been cut short, and in 
some instances quite destroyed by drought; over intervening belts of coun- 
try the harvests have been quite fair. The loss this season has not been 
so general and widespread as it was the last; in individual cases and in 
particular sections it is complete, but probably an amount has been pro- 
duced in the aggregate sufficient for the wants of the people. If any pri- 
vation and suffering unfortunately should occur, it is to be hoped it will 
be but limited and only in isolated cases.74 

A severe frost on April 6, 1857, temporarily blasted the hopes 
of the Indians, but the damage was less than expected and in some 
sections a bumper crop was harvested.7® During the last three years 
of the decade the Indians continued to suffer some crop destruction. 
The summer of 1860 was particularly disastrous, leaving hardly 
enough corn to supply seed for the next crop in some regions of 
the Territory.“© It was little wonder that at the end of the decade 
many farmers offered their improved farms for sale, giving specu- 
lators a golden opportunity to secure control of large tracts of 
land.7 One observer reported that many Indians were still ‘‘on 
the wing, moving from place to place; and one sees, in travelling 
through their country, more deserted than inhabited houses.’’?8 


The repeated failure of crops had one highly beneficial effect, 
however. Because of the fertility of the soil, there had been little 
incentive for thorough cultivation. Now the hardships led to more 
strenuous effort, especially when the Indians observed how much 
better the well-cultivated fields of their neighbors withstood the 
droughts.’* By diligent effort they began to overcome at least par- 
tially the handicaps of a temperamental climate. In 1852 the corn, 
wheat, and oats of the Cherokees exceeded the output of any year 
during the preceding decade, and the agent attributed the improve- 
ment largely to increased industry. 
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_ The drought of 1854 drove the Cherokees to special efforts 
which partially alleviated the distress of the following year.8° The 
Same was true of other tribes. The Seminoles in the fruitless year 
_of 1854 raised crops which Agent J. M. Washbourne believe to ex- 
ceed any he had seen that year.8! The hardships suffered by the 
Choctaws in the same drought impressed upon them the necessity 
of increasing their production of essential crops. Accordingly, they 
planted corn in such quantity in the spring of 1855 that in spite of 
the recurrence of dry weather they raised enough for a meager 
subsistence.8* The industry of the Choctaws had increased to the 
extent that by the middle fifties it was almost impossible to find 
an idle farm hand during harvest time. Even after his own crops 
were gathered, an Indian would aid his neighbors rather than look 
for diversion in a hunt.8? Any young Indian with a family who 
had no house and fields of his own was a subject of notice. 


The ever-changing pattern of climatic conditions promoted In- 
dian self-reliance and ingenuity. The farmers found it advantageous 
to live on high ground and to cultivate fields on the bottoms. The 
corn raised on the lowlands and river bottoms during the dry years 
did much to avoid famine.** From time to time the Indians found 
it necessary to build better barns and other improvements. Fre- 
quent rains in the late summer of 1857 destroyed such quantities 
of wheat and oats shocked or stacked in the fields, that Agent Butler 
believed the Cherokees would now build the barns so urgently 
needed.®>, The reverses of the fifties demonstrated the folly of 
relying upon the aid of the United States government. The Indians 
‘fare becoming quite an agricultural people,’’ wrote W. H. Garrett, 
the Creek agent, in 1858, ‘‘and have learned that it will not do 
to look to the annual dues from the United States, but to the culti- 
vation of the soil, and the raising of stock.’’% 


Just prior to the Civil War there developed a growing com- 
merce with other regions of the country. The Choctaws and Chick- 
asaws were aided greatly by traffic over the famous trail of the 
Overland Mail from Ft. Smith to California which traversed their 
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settlements for one hundred and ninety-two miles.87 The caravans 
of emigrants moving along this route lived off the Indians and in 
lean years purchased their entire surplus. Cattle, horses, hogs, 
and other products were sold in large quantities to adjoining 
states. *8 


On the eve of the war Indian achievement was everywhere in 
evidence. Farms were considerably larger, more numerous, and 
better fenced than formerly. Crops included wheat, oats, rye, 
cotton, peas, potatoes, turnips, and pumpkins, while corn remained 
king. There were orchards with apple, peach, pear, and plum 
trees. In addition, the farmers had horses, cattle, working oxen, 
hogs, sheep, and domestic fowl. Some stockmen had herds of horses 
of such fine breed that they annually attracted dealers from neigh- 
boring states. Other indications of progress were the increased 
number of wagons and carts, plows, and other equipment. The 
homes of even the common people of Indian Territory had floors 
and chimneys, roofs fastened with nails instead of ‘‘rib poles,’’ 
as well as better household furnishings. The dwellings of the more 
progressive and wealthier Indians resembled those of southern 
gentlemen. The surrounding fields were enclosed with good rail 
fences; the gardens and yards adorned with colorful flowers and 
shrubbery.’ The Cherokee agent declared that the improvements 
in Cherokee agriculture were evidenced by ‘‘enlarged farms, more 
thorough tillage, the largest yield of wheat ever harvested in this 
Nation, the application of machinery in farming, such as reapers, 
mowers, threshers, . . . more comfortable houses erected and im- 
provement of those already built.’’?? 


The year 1860 marks the end of an era. Indian Territory as 
it then stood represented the adaptation of an eastern people to 
a western prairie environment. For three decades their struggles 
had comprised the agricultural history of Oklahoma. Then came 
the Civil War. The reconstruction period and the great influx of 
white settlers prohibited a return of the region to its Indian pioneer 
aspect. Instead they assured its eventual assimilation by the Anglo- 
American people. 
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ALICE ROSS HOWARD 
By Carolyn Thomas Foreman 


Mrs. Alice Ross Howard lived in the oldest house in the oldest 
town in Oklahoma. She was a member of the most noted family in 
the Cherokee Nation. Alice Ross was born in Grand Saline, De- 
cember 27, 1858; she was the daughter of Doctor Robert Daniel 
Ross, and her mother was beautiful Caroline Frances Smith of 
Covington, Louisiana. 


Robert Daniel Ross, a son of Lewis Ross, and nephew of Chief 
“John Ross, was born in the Eastern Cherokee Nation. His mother 
was Frances Holt of Bedford County, Virginia. There is a descrip-| 
tion of the handsome home of his parents in a letter written by 
Colonel Benjamin Gold of Cornwall, Connecticut, while visiting his 
son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Elias Boudinot, in Georgia, 
in the autumn of 1829. Colonel and Mrs. Gold drove in their earri- 
age from Connecticut, and their first stop after entering the Chero- 
kee Nation on October 27, was at the home of Lewis Ross. They . 
remained two nights, and Gold describes the place as ‘‘an elegant 
white house near the bank of the river .. .’’ He speaks of the 
furnishings as being equal to those of houses in Connecticut; he was 
pleased with the four Ross children, and describes them as bright 
and attractive. Mr. Ross owned two or three large stores and had 
numerous slaves to serve his family and guests. Colonel Gold re- 
marks that no one would suspect him or his children of being In- 
dians.! 


Robert Ross was graduated from Princeton University and 
afterward attended Medical lectures in Philadelphia. While there 
he met Caroline Frances Smith who had been sent north to be edu- 
eated. She was the daughter of Lemuel Smith, an actor, and Frances 
Matilda Winship Smith of Cincinnati, Ohio. After her father’s 
death, her mother married Mr. John Todd, and Caroline adopted 
his name. Young Ross and Miss Smith were married in Hartwell’s 
Washington Hotel in Philadelphia, September 7, 1848. This was 
the same hotel in which Chief John Ross and Miss Mary B. Stapler 
of Wilmington, Delaware, were married on September 2, 1844. 


Doctor Ross, having finished his medical course, took his bride 
to the home of his father at Grand Saline (Salina), Indian Terri- 
tory, until their own house could be completed. There their five 
children were born, Lewis, Edward Pope, Belle, Alice and Frances 
Matilda (the late Mrs. Herbert Kneeland). 


3 We he American Indian (Tulsa) July, 1929. “Thrilling Romance of Elias Bou- 
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The most vivid recollections of Alice’s childhood were of the 
disturbances caused by drunken Indians who were rendered howl- 
ing maniacs by the whisky they obtained from white men. A pan- 
ther once crossed the road in front of their carriage, but the children 
felt more fear of the intoxicated men than of the wild animal. At 
various times during their childhood the Ross children were taken 
south by their parents to visit their maternal grandmother. The 
journey was made by carriage to St. Louis, and thence south by 
boat. They were always accompanied by their Negro nurse, and a 
man servant drove a wagon containing their baggage. 


In 1862 Chief Ross finally decided to join the side of the 
Union2, and for the protection of himself and his adherents Colonel 
William F. Cloud? of the Second Kansas Cavalry, was ordered to 
escort them to safety. They started from Park Hill on the after- 
noon of July 27, and the party was joined by Mr. Lewis Ross* and 
his family at the Grand Saline where he had various business enter- 
prises, including the salt works. Doctor Ross, his wife and children 
were among the refugees; the departure, by carriage, was in the 
dead of night, and the children were impressed with the command 
that there must be no noise. They arrived at Fort Scott on August 
7, and Chief Ross, his family and relatives left a week later for 
Pennsylvania.* 


On their arrival at Fort Scott, Alice was struck with the ap- 
pearance of the flag displayed. She had seen only the Confederate 
flag in the Indian Territory since the beginning of the war, and 
she remarked that they had ‘little stripes in the flag’’ when she 
saw the Stars and Stripes floating above the fort. From there the 
party traveled by train to the East, and Doctor Ross and his family 
settled on Staten Island, later moving to Lawrenceville, New Jersey. 


Doctor Ross was taken seriously ill, and realizing he could not 
recover, he directed his wife to remove him and their children to 


2 Britton, Wiley. The Union Indian Brigade in the Civil War, (Kansas City, 
1922. “When the army returned to Cabin Creek, a regiment of cavalry under 
Colonel Cloud arrived from Kansas and was sent over to Tahlequah and Parkhill, 
to bring out Chief Ross and the archives of the Cherokee Nation. He was con- 
sidered by the Federal officers in a position to know his feelings and sentiments, 
to be in favor of the Union cause, and it was not held expedient to leave him at 
his capital on the evacuation of the country. 

“His family, friends and entourage occupied about a dozen carriages as they 
accompanied the army on the march north, part of our troops escorting him from 
ag Springs to Fort Scott, where he made arrangements to go to Philadelphia.” 
p. 74. ° 

3“Cloud, William F., col. 2 and 15 Kans cav and 10 Kans inf.” Historical Reg- 
ister and Dictionary of the United States Ar nx. i e 
ivgkneey ios f my, by Francis B. Heitman, vol. 2 

4 Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1863, p. 161. “The fugitives 


from the lower part of the nation, now at Park Hill bei : 
Lewis Ross, at his own cost.” . » are being sustained by Mr. 
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Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, where they could be among the Mora- 
vians who had been the loyal friends of the Cherokee since the be- 
ginning of the century. Doctor Ross had seen the Moravian burial 
ground at Bethlehem, and he wished to sleep in that peaceful, well- 
kept spot. After the death of her husband, on September 26, 1863, 
Mrs. Ross and her five children went to Philadelphia, where they 
could be under the protection of Chief Ross. They remained there 
until the close of the war, living in Washington Square. 


When the times became settled Mrs. Ross’s mother, Mrs. Todd, 
went north to visit the little family, and she took them south when 
she returned home. They were delayed at Columbus, Mississippi, 
because of an epidemic of smallpox, and it was some time before they 
could proceed to Mobile where the Todds were living. After a visit 
in this city, which impressed Alice because of the wealth of beau- 
tiful flowers, Mrs. Ross and her family embarked aboard a steamer 
for New Orleans, in 1866; it was a rough passage, and two members 
of the party still recall the discomfort, and how glad they were to 
reach New Orleans where they boarded the Lizzie Gill for the trip 
up the Mississippi and thence up the Arkansas. There was an- 
other change of boats, probably at Little Rock, and this time the 
steamer, which was quite small, landed the band of wanderers at 
Fort Gibson, where they had returned in order to claim their rights 
of citizenship in the Cherokee Nation. 


John Ross’s fine home near Park Hill had been burned by the 
Knights of the Golden Circle®; Lewis Ross’s house at the Grand 
Saline, a brick structure of thirteen rooms®, had been looted and 
some of the furniture was traced as far as Fort Leavenworth when 
the family returned from exile. ‘‘Houses have been plundered and 
completely gutted by white soldiers, and the wantonness laid to the 
Indians. We will mention a case in point: The beautiful residence 
of Mr. Lewis Ross, a Union man of the Cherokee Nation. We have 
the evidence, and know the names and regiments of white soldiers 
to which they belong, and yet Indians have been cursed for the 
vandalism.’”* 


Alice Ross with her sisters, Belle and Frances Matilda, attended 
a private school, and later were sent to the Cherokee Female Semi- 
nary at Tahlequah. After the death of Lewis Ross, his daughter- 
in-law moved to Fort Gibson in 1870 with her three daughters, where 
they occupied a house in what is known as ‘‘Old Town”’ near where 
the original stockade of the Fort stood. Close by flows Grand 
River, and the boat landing mentioned in all accounts of Fort Gib- 
son is north of the Ross home. 


5 O’Beirne, H. F. and E. S. The Indian Territory, (Saint Louis, 1892), Knights 
of the Golden Circle, organized by Stand Watie, p. 76. 

6“ | | National treasurer, Lewis Ross, of Grand Saline, a prince of Indian 
merchants,” Life and Times of Hon. William P. Ross, p. 7. 

7 Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1862, p. 162. 
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Hundreds of young officers, upon being graduated from West 
Point, were assigned to duty with regiments stationed at Fort Gib- 
son, and the society of the charming young Cherokee girls proved 
a great source of pleasure to them. These girls made their social 
debut at a much earlier age than is usual now, owing to the plead- 
ings of the young men who were indefatigable in arranging dances, 
boating parties, horseback rides and picnics. Young ladies some- 
times rode horseback from Fort Smith, carrying their ball gowns in 
saddle bags, to attend dances at Fort Gibson. 


One affair was a garden party at the home of the command- 
ing officer where the young people danced on the lawn which was 
lighted by lanterns. The citizens of the town returned the courtesies 
of the army officers by giving dances in the post hall, where waltzes, 
polkas, schottisches and quadrilles were danced to the strains of 
a stringed band. The bachelor officers were very fond of getting 
up pienics. They had all of the refreshments prepared in their 
own mess, and after loading their guests in a post ambulance drawn 
by four white mules and driven by a soldier, they would drive to 
Bayou Menard, where the feast would be spread by orderlies and 
the evening spent in games and singing. 


Doctor Robert B. Howard, a native of Georgia, who had taken 
his medical course in the Nashville Medical College, after service 
in the Confederate Army with Arkansas troops, settled at Fort Gib- 
son, where he first married Miss Cora Ross, a daughter of William 
P. Ross; one daughter was born to them before the death of Mrs. 
Ross. On January 31, 1882, Doctor Howard married Alice Ross, 
a cousin of his first wife. The wedding ceremony took place in the 
Ross home in Fort Gibson and was performed by the Reverend 8. 
A. Stoddard of the Presbyterian Church of Muskogee. Doctor and 

Mrs. Howard had one daughter, Miss Bess Byrne Howard. Doctor 
- Howard died in 1885, and was buried in the Fort Gibson cemetery, 
as was Mrs. Howard’s mother, Mrs. Ross, who died in 1896. 


_ Mrs. Howard and her daughter moved to Muskogee in June, 
1913, where Miss Howard was employed in the office of the Super- 
intendent of the Five Civilized Tribes. Mrs. Howard joined the 
Presbyterian Church in Fort Gibson when she was about twenty- 
four years old. She and her sister, Miss Belle Ross, loved dancing, 
but gave it up when their minister advised that they would have 
more influence as Christians if they did not indulge in that sort 
of recreation. She transferred her membership to the Muskogee 
church when she removed from her old home. In the latter church 
she had charge of a class of seventy young women for ten or twelve 
years, and so beloved was she that the class still bears the name of 
Alice Ross Howard. 

During World War I, Mrs. Howard made an enviable record 
for her devotion to Red Cross work. She had a personal interest 
in the war owing to the presence in the army in France of her nep- 
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hew, the son of Mrs. Herbert Kneeland, but her love of humanity. 
and her patriotism would have inspired her work in any case. Her 
constant attendance in the surgical dressing rooms at the Red Cross 
in Muskogee was an example and inspiration to younger and stronger 
women. During the terrible influenza epidemic, when people waited 
in line for pneumonia jackets for patients in private homes and 
at the Oklahoma School for the Blind, Mrs. Howard would not leave 
the Red Cross rooms as long as there was any work to be done. 


In the autumn of 1928 Mrs. Howard and her daughter returned 
to Fort Gibson to make their home with Miss Belle Ross. Here, 
under the roof which has sheltered three generations of her family, 
she passed the evening of her life. The house stands in a large 
yard with a blue grass lawn, shaded by enormous hard maple trees 
which were planted by Mrs. Howard and her brother in their youth. 
The long porch and huge stone chimney are draped with the festoons 
of wild grapevines, and borders of Madonna lilies and other flowers 
decorate the lawn. The front door of the house was pierced by 
bullets during the Civil War, and a neighbor who remained in her 
home during the conflict tells of seeing a wounded man stagger into 
the Ross home and fall dead on the floor. This house contains one 
of the oldest pianos in Oklahoma, a Hallet and Davis of Boston. 
It is said to have been brought overland by ox-cart from Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, for Miss Emma Louise Lowrey Williams, on 
her graduation from the Cherokee Female Seminary in the class of 
February, 1856. It was a gift from her grandmother, Mrs. Wolf.® 
The piano was acquired by Mrs. Howard when a young member of 
the family to which it first belonged sold his property. 


Mrs. Howard, after an illness of several years, died July 3, 
1933. She was survived by her daughter, Miss Bess Howard; an 
elder sister, Miss Belle Ross of Fort Gibson, and a stepdaughter, 
Mrs. H. Monroe Goodwin of Michigan. Funeral services were held 
in the home with the Rev. J. K. Thompson of Fort Worth, and the 
Rev. Walter G. Letham of the First Presbyterian Church of Mus- 
kogee officiating. Burial was in the Fort Gibson Cemetery. 


8In his History of the Cherokee Indians (Oklahoma City: The Warden Com- 
pany, 1921), Dr. Emmet Starr told this incident as follows (page 678, note 233): 
“Emma Lowery Williams received as a graduation gift from her grandmother Wolf, 
a thousand dollar mahogany piano. Miss Williams, who was accounted a very 
brilliant girl, was dressed at her graduation in a gown which she had spun, wove 
and made.” 

In the genealogical section of his history, Doctor Starr listed the genealogy of 
Emma Lowrey Williams and gave the interesting origin of the family name “Wolf,” 
Youngwolf Conrad was the third child and son of Hamilton Conrad and his full- 
blood Cherokee wife, Onai, of the Bird Clan. The son did not retain his full 
patronymic, he and his descendants being known by the family name of “Wolf.” 
The fourth child and daughter of Youngwolf Conrad or Wolf and his wife, Jennie 
Taylor Wolf, was named Annie Wolf. She married first William Williams, and 
they were the, parents of two daughters, Maria Jane Williams and Emma Lowrey 
Williams. It was the youngest of these two granddaughters, Emma Lowrey Wil- 
liams, to whom Mrs. Jennie Wolf gave the piano—Ed. : 
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OKLAHOMA WAR MEMORIAL—WORLD WAR II 


Parr VIII* 


* Part I of “Oklahoma War Memorial—World War II” was published in The 
Chronicles, XXI (December, 1943), No. 4. Subsequent lists of biographies of Okla- 
homans who have given their lives in the service of their country during World 
War II were published in Volume XXII (1944), and are appearing in Volume XXIII 
to continue in future numbers of this quarterly magazine. 

Some of the tabulated biographies appearing in The Chronicles give fuller in- 
formation because the records sent in by those interested are more complete. The 
names of all from Oklahoma who have died in the service of their country during 
World War II and the names and addresses of their nearest of kin are sought 
from every community in the state. Anyone having such information is requested 
to send it to the Editorial Department, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical 
Building, Oklahoma City 5. 

In compiling the casualty lists and data for the Oklahoma War Memorial— 
World War II, to be preserved in the permanent records of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society, the Editorial Department wishes to make acknowledgments to the 
following members and friends of the Historical Society: Adjutant General’s Office, 
Major Charles D. Keller, Operations Officer, State of Oklahoma, Oklahoma City; 
C. S. Harrah, Assistant Adjutant, American Legion, Department of Oklahoma, Okla- 
homa City; Eighth Naval District, Branch Office of Public Relations, Lt. Robert 
A. Parks, U.S.N.R., Oklahoma City; Ist Lt. Louis A. Breault, Jr., Cavalry, Assistant 
to Public Relations Officer, Army Service Forces Headquarters, Eighth Service 
Command, Dallas 2, Texas; Pfc. John A. Reid, Oklahoma City; Dr. Fred S. Clin- 
ton, Tulsa; Miss Ella Ketcham, Oklahoma City; Nora L. Francis, Librarian, Carnegie 
Library, Elk City; Mrs. L. K. Meek, Ponca City.—Muriel H. Wright. 


RUFUS L. ABBE, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine Corps. Home 
address: Walters, Cotton County. A. L. Abbe, Father, Rt. 4, Wal- 
ters. Born May 24, 1923. Enlisted June 7, 1941. Decoration: 
Order of the Purple Heart. Recommended for other posthumous 
awards after the war. Sailed for duty overseas January, 1942. 
Served in combat on Guadalcanal; stationed in New Zealand ; served 
in combat, Battle of Tarawa where a bullet penetrated his helmet 
taking a lock of his hair; stationed in Hawaii; served in combat 


ad 
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Battle of Saipan where he was wounded. Died June 30, 1944, of 
wounds, Saipan Island, Central Pacifie. 


SAMMIE ADKINS, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home ad- 


dress: Salina, Mayes County. Mrs. Mary E. Adkins, Mother, Salina. 


Born July 30, 1921. Enlisted November 24, 1942. Decoration: 
Order of the Purple Heart. Awarded medal as expert Sharp- 
shooter. Died June 6, 1944, in action in France. 


CHARLEY EDMOND BALL, Water Tender, Third Class, U. S. 
Naval Reserve. Home address: Pryor, Mayes County. Mrs. Mary 
Ball, Mother, 108 South Edith St., Pryor. Born May 9, 1909. En- 


listed October, 1942. Died June 19, 1944, Saipan Island, Central 
Pacifie. 


JAMES VINCENT BARR, Ensign, U. S. Naval Reserve. Home 
address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. L. H. Barr, Father, 415 West 11th 
St., Tulsa 5. Born December 23, 1917. Enlisted March 29, 1941. 
Served as instructor in Air Corps. Died June 15, 1942, line of duty, 
Naval Air Base, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


WILLIAM P. BARRIE, JR., Technician, Fourth Grade, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Enid, Garfield County. Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Barrie, 
Parents, 118 East Elm St., Enid. Born June 22, 1920. Enlisted 
January 2, 1941. Died February 21, 1944, near Carroceta, Italy. 


GEORGE P. BARRIER, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Ralston, Pawnee County. Mrs. Elvin 8S. Barrier, Mother, 
Fairfax, Oklahoma. Born October 12, 1916. Enlisted January 12, 
1941. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart (Arewe, New Britain). 
Served one year in Panama Canal Zone and sixteen months in 
Southwest Pacific. Died June 1, 1944, at Sarmi, New Guinea, South- 
west Pacific. 


JAMES E. BARRON, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Lone Wolf, Kiowa County. Mr. and Mrs. Henry H. Barron, Parents, 
Lone Wolf. Born June 18, 1918. Enlisted April 23, 1941. Served 
as airplane mechanic. Died April 20, 1944, on board ship sunk by 
enemy action in Mediterranean Sea, North African area. 


JACK T. BIRKEL, Private, First Class, U. S. Army Air Corps. 


Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Bernice A. 


- Birkel, Mother, 122014 N. W. 12th St., Oklahoma City. Born Janu- 


ary 25, 1924. Enlisted October 14, 1942. Decorations: Order of the 
Purple Heart; Citation of Honor. Died November 27, 1943, on 
board ship sunk by enemy submarine, en route from North Africa 
to combat zone. 


JOE A. BLAIR, Technical Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 


Castle, Okfuskee County. Mr. and Mrs. L. M. Blair, Parents, Castle. 
Born June 13, 1923. Enlisted September, 1940. Decoration : Silver 
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Star for gallantry and devotion to duty, awarded posthumously. 
Died June 2, 1944, near Rome, Italy. 


CHARLES 0. BLAKEMORE, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mr. and 
Mrs. T. C. Blakemore, Parents, 722 S. W. 4th St., Oklahoma City. 
Born November 14, 1923. Enlisted October 23, 1942. Decoration: Air 
Medal for air missions from January 2 to April 8, 1944, awarded 
posthumously. Graduated Alex High School; attended Central State 
College, Edmond. Received wings and commission at Victoria, 
Texas, August 1943. In service overseas from January, 1944, par- 
ticipating in raids on Admiralty Island, Hansa Bay, Kavieng, and 
Mandang, Wewak, and Hollandia in New Guinea. Died June 11, 
1944, in airplane crash in last transition flight before becoming first 
pilot of his ship, New Guinea area. 


MAURICE BOWLING, Private, First Class, U. 8S. Marine Corps. 
Home address: Muldrow, Sequoyah County. Mrs. Lillie M. Howard, 
Mother, Moffett, Oklahoma. Born March 10, 1923. Enlisted Feb- 
ruary 17,1942. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Presidential 
Unit Citation awarded Second Marine Division Reinforeed for serv- 
ice in action against the enemy on Tarawa, Gilbert Islands. Partici- 
pated in active combat against the Japanese on Solomon Islands Jan- 
uary 4 to February 19, 1943; on Tarawa Atoll, Gilbert Islands No- 
vember 20 to 28, 1943, and in the Marianas Islands June, 1944. Died 
June 15, 1944, in action Saipan Island, Marianas Islands, Central 
Pacifie. 


BRICKEL, HERROLD N., Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Washington, McClain County. Mrs. H. C. 
Brickel, Mother, Washington. Born August 31, 1921. Enlisted 
March 24, 1943. Senior in Engineering, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman; member Pi Tau Sigma, honorary engineering fraternity, 
and captain in Reserve Officers Training Corps when ordered to 
duty. Received wings and commissioned liasion pilot at Pittsburg, 


Kansas, Died May 3, 1944, in airplane crash Camp Gordon, Geor- 
gia. 


DAWSON DONNELL BROWN, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine 
Corps. Home address: Ada, Pontotoe County. Mrs. Tena A. Brown, 
Mother, 410 West 9th St., Ada. Born August 22, 1923. Enlisted 
February 12, 1943. Attended Ada High School. Awarded medal 
for marksmanship. Died June 5, 1944, of wounds received in com- 
bat Saipan Island and buried on Banika Island, Russell Islands. 


WALLACE N. BROWN, Corporal, U. 8. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Lillie Florence 
Brown, Mother, 2134 North Everest, Oklahoma City. Born June 
4, 1921. Enlisted October 27, 1942. Died June 12, 1944, Biak Is- 
land, New Guinea, Southwest Pacifie. 
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ALBERT B. BRUNETTI, Private, U. 8S. Army. Home address: 
Wilburton, Latimer County. Andrew Brunetti, Father, Rt. 2, Wil- 
burton. Born March 8, 1925. Enlisted July 18, 1943. Decoration: 
Order of the Purple Heart. High school graduate. Died June 6, 
1944, Biak Island, New Guinea, Southwest Pacific. 


HUGH F. BURNETT, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Seminole, Seminole County. Mrs. H. F. Burnett, 
wife, 611 Jefferson, Seminole. Born May 11, 1915. Enlisted March, 
1942. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Air Medal with 
Oak Leaf Cluster. Served as first pilot of a B-17. Died March 22, 
1944, in line of duty over Germany. 


GEORGE ALLEN CALLIHAN, Technical Sergeant, U. S. Army 
Air Corps. Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. 
Mildred B. Callihan, Wife, 1628 N.E. 13th St., Oklahoma City. Born 
December 21, 1920. Enlisted August 17, 1942. Decorations: Order 
of the Purple Heart; Bronze Star; Air Medal with two Oak Leaf 
Clusters. Received wings from Gunnery School, Tyndall Field, 
Florida. Serving as Radio Operator and Gunner on his 17th air 
mission. Died January 11, 1944, Oschersleben, Germany. 


BILLY R. CALLISON, Private, First Class, U. 8. Marine Corps. 
Home address: Sand Springs, Tulsa County. Mrs. Pearl Callison, 
_Mother, 449 West Maple St., Exeter, California. Born February 
23, 1924. Enlisted September 15, 1941. Decorations: Order of the 
Purple Heart; Presidential Unit Citation for service against the 
enemy in Guadalcanal. After Guadalcanal, stationed in New Zea- 
land, and thence to Tarawa where he was wounded in combat. Died 
June 15, 1944, in action Saipan Island, Marianas Island, Central 
Pacific. 


RAYMOND CANADA, Corporal, U. S. Army. Home address: Fair- 
land, Ottawa County. Mrs. Millie F. Canada, Mother, Rt. 1, Fair- 
land. Born November 18, 1917. Enlisted February 6, 1941. Good 
Conduct ribbon, overseas ribbon, one star for major battle. Served 
as Gunner in tank, 45th Division. Served in North African, Sicilian, 
and Italian campaigns. Died May 16, 1944, east of Formia, Italy. 


ALLEN J. CANADY, Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Kellyville, Creek County. Dow A. Canady, Father, Kelly- 
ville. Born July 18, 1923. Enlisted October 15, 1942. Died May 
4, 1944, in England. 


BOBBY CHARLES CANADY, Private, First Class, U. S. Army 
Air Corps. Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Estella 
Metzger, Grandmother, 212 South Wheeling, Tulsa. Born February 
1, 1924. Enlisted December 7, 1942. Awarded Good Conduct Medal. 
Died March 19, 1944, Palms Springs, California. 


CLIFFORD CHRISTIAN, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Newkirk, Kay County. Mrs. Mattie Christian, Mother, 125 South 
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Pine St., Newkirk. Born June 11, 1925. Enlisted September 1, 
1943. Died July 3, 1944, in Hawaiian Islands. 


WILLIAM BE. CLARK, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Gotebo, Kiowa County. Mrs. Hulda E. Clark, Mother, 
Rt. 1, Gotebo. Born October 27, 1917. Enlisted November 14, 1942. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Taken as Jap prisoner of 
war at the fall of Manila. Died March 14, 1944, in Asiatic area. 


RAY R. CLEMENTS, Sergeant, U. S. Marine Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Waurika, Jefferson County. Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Clements, 
Parents, 3 South Victor Place, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Born November 
18, 1920. Enlisted October 16, 1940. Died July 23, 1944, Guam 
Island, Central Pacific. 


JAMES T. COKER, Captain, U. S. Army. Home address: Durant, 
Bryan County. Mrs. James T. Coker, Wife, 623 North 14th Ave., 
Durant. Born July 7, 1917. Enlisted September 16, 1940. Decor- 
ations: Silver Star; Distinguished Service Cross; Order of the Pur- 
ple Heart. Member of Oklahoma National Guard, enlisted (1) June 
24, 1934, (2) July 1, 1937, (3) July 2, 1940, mobilized for the 
regular service with the rank of sergeant. Served on duty over- 
seas for two years, during which he was successively promoted to 
rank of captain for his devotion to duty and ability in combat. Died 
May 3, 1944, in action Aitape, New Guinea, Southwest Pacific. 


R. E. COX, Technical Sergeant, U. S. Air Corps. Home address: 
Coalgate, Coal County. Mrs. R. E. Cox, Mother, Coalgate. Born 
January 1, 1917. Enlisted October, 1942. Decorations: Order of 
the Purple Heart; Citation of Honor. Choctaw Indian descent. 
Died February 20, 1944, on bombing mission to Leipzig, Germany, 
European area. 


HASKELL L. CRESWELL, Corporal, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Elk City, Beckham County. Mrs. Maude E. Creswell, Mother, Elk 
City. Born August 24, 1909. Enlisted June 27, 1942. Died June 
10, 1944, Salinas, California. 


HOWARD C. CRYE, Lieutenant Colonel, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Hugo, Choctaw County. Mrs. Howard C. Crye, Wife, 1010 
East Jefferson, Hugo. Born March 16, 1910. Enlisted September, 
1937. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Silver Star; Oak 
Leaf Cluster; two Citations for Gallantry in Action. The second 
Citation stated: ‘‘When the infantry advance guard became pinned 
down by machine gun fire from an enemy pill box, Lieutenant Col- 
onel Crye accompanied by two men and in the face of heavy fire, 
charged the enemy position from a distance of 60 feet and destroyed 
the enemy guns with hand grenades. This enabled our troops to 
continue their progress unimpeded. . . .’’ Highly regarded by 
Regimental Headquarters; even before attaining the rank of captain 
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was summoned to participate in the planning of attacks on the 
enemy. Died June 9, 1944, in action south of Rome, Italy. 


JIMMIE NEIL DARR, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Freedom, Woods County. Mr. and Mrs. Geoffrie Darr, Parents, 
Freedom. Born October 22, 1922. Enlisted March 1, 1943. Decor- 
ation: Order of the Purple Heart. Awarded Infantry Combat Medal 
and Good Conduct Medal. Attended Freedom High School. Sailed 
for duty overseas August, 1943. Served with the 36th Division. 
Wounded in action in Italy December 15, 1943; returned to duty 
February 29, 1944. Died June 4, 1944, in action in Italy. 


BERNIE DEAN, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Taloga, 
Dewey County. Mrs. Maxine Dean, Wife, 1018 Coolidge St., Semi- 
nole, Oklahoma. Born June 13, 1915. Enlisted February 28, 1944. 
Died March 28, 1944, Sheppard Field, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


JOSEPH DEAN, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Sulphur, Murray County. Mrs. Lucy Dean, Mother, Sulphur. Born 
December 10, 1921. Enlisted January 29, 1941. Died June 14, 
1944, m France. 


EUGENE D. DECKER, Corporal, U. 8. Army. Home address: Sa- 
vanna, Pittsburg County. Mrs. Opal Motley, Sister, Savanna. Born 
March 4, 1916. Enlisted March 25, 1940. Decoration: Order of 
the Purple Heart. Served in the Cavalry. Sailed for duty over- 
seas June, 1943. Died March 13, 1944, of wounds received in action 
on Admiralty Island, New Guinea, Southwest Pacific. 


CLIFFORD L. DENNING, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. F. C. Denning, 
Father, 2209 N. W. 27th St., Oklahoma City. Born April 11, 1921. 
Enlisted May, 1942. Attended Classen High School, Oklahoma City, 
and Kemper Military Academy, Booneville, Missouri. Decorations: 
Air Medal; Oak Leaf Clusters. Received wings and commission 
Roswell, New Mexico, July 31, 1943. Served seven months in Huro- 
pean theatre as Bombardier. Died April 27, 1944, in action over 
English Channel. 


CHARLES N. DOUGLASS, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 


Home address: McAlester, Pittsburg County. Mrs. Dell M. Doug- 


lass, Wife, 412 North First St., McAlester. Born February 1, 1915. 
Enlisted September 3, 1941. Decorations: Air Medal; two Oak Leaf 
Clusters. Awarded Good Conduct Medal. Sailed for duty over- 
seas October 1943. Completed twenty-four bombing raids. Died 
April 27, 1944, in England. 


GARLAND SHELBY EDDINGTON, Seaman, Second Class, U. S. 
Navy. Home address: Cumberland, Marshall County. Mr. and Mrs. 


James S. Eddington, Parents, Cumberland. Born May 28, 1924. 


Enlisted September 20, 1943. Decoration: Order of the Purple 
Heart. Attended High School, Aylesworth, Oklahoma. Commended 
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as gallant seaman and Christian. Died June 18, 1944, of wounds 
received in action Pacific area. 


LEE ELLIOTT, JR., Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Haskell, Muskogee County. Mr. and Mrs. Lee Hllitt, 
Parents, Haskell. Born July 12, 1919. Enlisted January 4, 1943. 
Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Citation of Honor. At- 
tended public schools in Haskell. Served as Page in Oklahoma State 
Legislature, 1935-39. Died November 27, 1943, on board transport 
ship European waters. 


GUIDO LAMBERTO FAST, Corporal, U. S. Marine Corps. Home 
address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Tessie Fast, Mo- 
ther, 2309 West Lawn, Oklahoma City. Born October 22, 1920. En- 
listed January 2, 1940. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. 
Attended Oklahoma City schools and the University of Oklahoma. 
Graduated in Aerial Photography Quantico, Virginia. Sailed for 
duty overseas June, 1942. Died November 14, 1942, of wounds re- 
ceived in action Henderson Field, Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands, 
South Pacific. 


J. B. FAST, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Tessie Fast, Mother, 
2309 West Lawn, Oklahoma City. Born March 9, 1925. Enlisted 
April, 1948. Attended Classen High School, Oklahoma City. Re- 
ceived wings and commission Victoria, Texas, January 7, 1944. Died 
March 30, 1944, on routine flight, airplane lost in storm, Bartow, 
Florida. 


CLAUDE R. FLETCHER, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Norman, Cleveland County. Mrs. Hazel Moore Flet- 
cher, Wife, 308 N. W. 22nd St., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Born 
July 25, 1921. Enlisted March, 1941. Decorations: Air Medal; 
Oak Leaf Cluster. Attended the University of Oklahoma two years. 
Commissioned as Navigator February, 19438, and sailed for duty 
ag in March, 1943. Died March 20, 1943, in action South Pa- 
cific. 

CHARLES E. FORD, Private, First Class, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Ruth Ford, 
Mother, Rt. 4, Oklahoma City. Born April 18, 1918. Enlisted May 


31, 1941. Died March 13, 1944, of injuries received in line of duty, 
San Severo, Italy. 


HARRY M. FORD, JR., Private, First Class, U. S. Marine Corps 


Reserve. Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mr. 
and Mrs. H. M. Ford, Parents, 3108 North Shartel, Oklahoma City. 
Born May 17, 1925. Enlisted June 30, 1943. Died July 21, 1944, 
in action Guam, Marianas Islands, Central Pacific. 


TROY G. FULLER, Private, First Class, U. 8. Army. Home ad- 


dress: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. and Mrs. J. G. Ful- 
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ler, Parents, 1110 South Harvey St., Oklahoma City. Born August 
3, 1921. Enlisted December 15, 1941. Attended Capitol Hill High 
School, Oklahoma City. Served in Australia and New Guinea two 
years. Died June 28, 1944, of typhus fever Aitape, New Guinea, 


' Southwest Pacific. 


—* 


STEPHEN L. FULTON, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. W. V. Melton, 
Mother, 509 Southeast 18th St., OKahoma City. Born January 20, 
1923. Enlisted January 5, 1940. Decoration: Order of the Purple 
Heart. Died February 29, 1944, in line of duty Anzio Beach Head, 
Italy. 


WILLIAM B. GAMBRILL, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Ed. L. Kloss, Sister, 720 
N. W. 49th St., Oklahoma City. Born July 4, 1920. Enlisted Jan- 
uary 9, 1942. Attended Classen High School, Oklahoma City. 
Served in Medical Corps. Died May 9, 1944, in action Metla, Italy. 


MERLE A. GARDNER, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Wellston, Lincoln County. Mrs. George Gardner, Mother, 
201 N. W. St., Stillwater, Oklahoma. Born July 31, 1914. Enlisted 
May 5, 1942. Died May 15, 1944, in action in Italy. 


MORRIS E. GERMANY, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Heavener, Le Flore County. Robert H. Germany, Uncle, Heavener. 
Born May 5, 1916. Enlisted January 14, 1941. Served with 45th 
Division. Died February 19, 1944, in action in Italy. 


THURMAN MAURICE GEORGE, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Durant, Bryan County. Otto George, Father, Rt. 1, 
Wylie, Texas. Born June 10, 1920. Enlisted October 4, 1942. Served 
as Paratrooper, Airborne Command. Died June 13, 1944, in action, 
Normandy, France. 


JOSEPH N. GILLERT, Second Lieutenant, U. 8S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Ponea City, Kay County. Mrs. Elma Jane Gillert, 
Wife, 424 South Oak, Ponca City. Born December 7, 1923. Enlisted 
December 9, 1942. Served as Pilot. Died July 5, 1944, in airplane 


erash Strother Field, Winfield, Kansas. 


- HORACE L. GRAY, Private, U. S. Army . Home address: Bokchito, 


Bryan County. Mr. and Mrs. J. O. Gray, Parents, Bokchito, Born 
July 18 1922, Enlisted December 8, 1942. Decoration: Order of 
the Purple Heart. Attended Bokchito public schools; member of 
Masonic Lodge. Died March 7, 1944, in England. 


ROBERT A. GRAY, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 


: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mr. and Mrs./Azuie 
: BS Bevonth 513 North Tinker Drive, Oklahoma City. Born July 
97. 1916. Enlisted May, 1941. Decorations: Order of the Purple 


Heart; Air Medal with two Oak Leaf Clusters. Served as Bombar- 
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dier on Flying Fortress. Died March 8, 1943, in action airplane 
erash English Channel. 


GERALD LA VERN GRETT, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. 
Gerald La Vern Grett, Wife, 1106 North Klein, Oklahoma City. 
Born December 29, 1919. Enlisted 1941. Decorations: Presidential 
Citation; Distinguished Flying Cross; Air Medal; three Oak Leaf 
Clusters; Order of the Purple Heart awarded posthumously; Cita- 
tion of Honor. Died August 16, 1943, in action returning from 
first raid against Ploesti oil refineries Rumania, Southeastern Europe. 


JOHN EDWARD GRIGSBY, Hospital Apprentice, First Class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve. Home address: Miami, Ottawa County. E. HE. 
Grigsby, Father, 113 G Southeast, Miami. Born June 27, 1925. En- 
listed May 14, 1943. Wounded in action July 21, 1944. Died July 
22, 1944, Guam, Marianas Islands, Central Pacific, and buried at 
sea. 


WARREN C. GRIMES, Private, First Class, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Oma Grimes, 
Father, 322 S. W. 31st St., Oklahoma City. Born July 30, 1923. 
Enlisted November 16, 1942. Served as Radio Operator, Ferrying 
Squadron. Died March 27, 1944, in action airplane crash North 
African area. 


NORVAL GRISWOLD, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: La- 
verne, Harper County. Mrs. Eva Denton, Mother, Laverne. Born 
October 14, 1917. Enlisted January 2, 1941. Served as Paratrooper, 
First Special Service Force, Airborne Command. Died June 8, 
1944, Rome, Italy. 


GERALDINE ELIZABETH HALEY, Private, Women’s Army 
Corps. Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mr. and 
Mrs. Jim Robinson, Parents, 1607 Birch, Oklahoma City. Born May 
24, 1919. Enlisted March, 1944. Graduated Capitol Hill, Senior 
High School, Oklahoma City. Member Agnew Avenue Baptist 
Church. Serving in Oklahoma City Recruiting Office. Died June 
14, 1944, from injuries received in auto accident, Oklahoma City. 


DERL HALL, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Blair, Jackson County. Mrs. Esther Hall, Mother, Blair. Born — 
March 1, 1922. Enlisted November 7, 1942. Decoration: Order of 
the Purple Heart. Died June 17, 1944, in action in France. 


EARL HANES, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Altus, Jack- 
son County. Mrs. Dorothy M. Hanes, Wife, 217 Cypress, Altus. 
Born January 4, 1910. Enlisted February 3, 1943. Died June 13 
1944, Magliano, Italy. ; 
PAUL B,. HARRISON, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army. Home ad- _ 
dress: Ponea City, Kay County. Mrs. W. E. Glotfelter, Sister, 516 — 
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East Walnut, Ponea City. Born August 1, 1914. Enlisted Decem- 
ber, 1941. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. As Staff Ser- 
geant acted as Battalion Construction Foreman, Alean Highway, 
Fort St. John, British Columbia, Canada. Entered Officers Train- 


~ ing School, Fort Riley, Kansas, January, 1943, and commissioned 


Second Lieutenant, Mechanized Cavalry. Sailed for duty overseas 
December, 1943. Advanced to Lieutenant Commander of his com- 
pany, Reconnaissance Troops, 4th Cavalry. Died June 20, 1944, in 
action in France. 


CARROL S. HENSON, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Washington, McClain County. W. E. Henson, Father, Washington. 
Born January 11, 1922. Enlisted September 16, 1940. Decoration: 
Order of the Purple Heart. Member Baptist Church. Member 
Oklahoma National Guard, enlisted September 16, 1940. Died May 
23, 1944, in action Anzio, Italy. 


CARL ABBOTT HERRMANN, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Sapulpa, Creek County. Mrs. Carl Herr- 
mann, Mother, 302 South Popular, Sapulpa. Born August 21, 1920. 
Enlisted September 16, 1942. Decorations: Order of the Purple 
Heart; Air Medal; Oak Leaf Cluster. Attended University of Okla- 
homa. Received wings and commission at Victorville, California, 
October, 1943. Served as Bombardier. Died May 7, 1944, in line 
of duty airplane crash, England. 


ANDY HILL, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Holdenville, 
Hughes County. Mrs. Andy Hill, Wife, Holdenville. Born Sep- 
tember 29, 1920. Enlisted September 7, 1942. Served with 45th 
Division. Died May 25, 1944, in action in Italy. 


JACK E. HILL, Lieutenant, U. 8. Army Air Corps. Home address: 
Seminole, Seminole County. Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Hill, Parents, 
602 North Second St., Seminole. Born February 7, 1921. Enlisted 
May, 1942. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Air Medal; 
Oak Leaf Cluster. Served as Bombardier on B-17. Died Decem- 
ber 31, 19438, Cognac, France. 


CHARLES A. HOLZER, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Big Cabin, Craig County. Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. Holzer, Parents, 
Rt. 1, Big Cabin. Born March 27, 1920. Enlisted January 16, 1942. 


Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died February 2, 1944, 


in Italy. 


CHARLES D. HUGHES, Technical Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Roy M. Hughes, 


Brother, 8 Northeast 39th St., Oklahoma City. Born December 12, 


1917. Enlisted March 6, 1942. Graduated High School, Arcadia, 


Oklahoma; attended Central State College, Edmond. Sailed for 
‘duty overseas March, 1943. Served as Navigator, Chief Engineer 
on B-24. Died April 1, 1943, in action Latin-American area. 
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TIMOTHY O. HURST, Flight Officer, Navigator, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Tim 
Hurst, Father, 2201 Northwest 15th St., Oklahoma City. Born Sep- 
_ tember 16, 1920. Enlisted September 7, 1942. Graduated Classen 
High School, Oklahoma City; attended University of Arkansas. 
Athlete-swimmer, Oklahoma City golfer, and member championship 
basket ball team Miami, Florida. Died June 14, 1944, Flying For- 
tress crash near Fort Collins, Colorado. 


GRANVILLE ANDREW JACKSON, Flight Sergeant, Royal Air 
Force, England. Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Al- 
berta Cole Jackson, Mother, 1345 South Lewis, Tulsa 4. Born June 
22, 1917. Enlisted August 10, 1940. Graduated Calgary, Canada, 
Royal Canadian Air Force, 1941. Member of Eagle Squadron. Died 
February 16, 1942, in action Mediterranean Sea. 


J. B. JACKSON, Corporal, U. S. Army. Home address: Pauls 
Valley, Garvin County. Mr. and Mrs. John R. Jackson, Parents, 
620 North Ash, Pauls Valley. Born August 26, 1916. Enlisted 
September 21, 1940. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart award- 
ed posthumously. Served with the 45th Division. Died April 1, 
1944, in action Anzio Beachhead, Italy. 


GUS E. JAY, Technical Sergeant, U. S. Marine Corps. Home ad- 
dress :Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Gus E. Jay, Wife, 
1843 Gatewood, Oklahoma City. Born January 19, 1912. Enlisted 
July 9, 1940. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Presidential 
Unit Citation for action on Tarawa, Central Pacifie. Served in 
European-African-Middle Eastern area during Icelandic campaign 
(before December 7, 1941), and on Guadaleanal. Died June 17, 
1944, in action on Saipan Island, Marianas Islands, Central Pacifie. 


OSCAR F. JONES, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Wynne- 
wood, Garvin County. Mrs. Libbie A. Jones, Mother, Rt. 3, Wynne- 
wood. Born January 9, 1922. Enlisted November 28, 1942. Died 
March 3, 1944, in Italy. 


THOMAS EDWARD JOHNSON, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Clinton, Custer County. Mrs. Agnes Roesch, 
Mother, Rt. 1, Clinton. Born June 14, 1917. Enlisted March 27, 
1941. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Air Medal with p 
Oak Leaf Cluster; Distinguished Flying Cross; Citation from the 
President. Served as Bombardier. Died December 20, 1943. Lon- 
don, England. 


CECIL J. KENNEDY, Private, U.S. Army. Home address: Snyder, 
Kiowa County. Mrs. Cecil J. Kennedy, Wife, 105 South Avenue ; 
D, Olney, Texas. Born August 17, 1909. Enlisted March 25. 1943. i 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Previously had six years 
service in the Army. Died March 2, 1944, in Italy. i 
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WENDELL C. KERBO, Private, First Class, U. 8S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Gould, (Rt. 2) Greer County. Jess M. Kerbo, Father, 
Rt. 2, Gould. Born November 9, 1920. Enlisted J uly, 1942. Decor- 


_-ation: Order of the Purple Heart. Died April 20, 1944, on board 


transport sunk in Mediterranean Sea. 


FRANK M. KING, JR., Captain (Physician), U. S. Army. Home 
address: Ramona, Washington County. Mrs. Frank M. King, Jr., 
Wife, 312 East Eleventh St., Stillwater, Oklahoma. Born Septem- 
ber 23, 1911. Enlisted June, 1937 (active duty August, 1942). Dee- 
oration: Order of the Purple Heart awarded posthumously. Grad- 
uated St. Louis University Medical School, 1937. Director State 
Health Department unit, Woodward, Oklahoma, prior to active duty 
in service. Served during Tunisian campaign, North Africa. Died 
January 10, 1944, in Italy. 


CARL A. KOCH, Second Lieutenant, Field Artillery, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Guthrie, Logan County. Mrs. C. A. Koch, Wife, 
923 East Warner, Guthrie. Born August 2, 1916. Enlisted De- 
cember 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Graduated 
Oklahoma A. & M. College (Chemical Engineering), Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. Served four years in the Navy prior to voluntary en- 
listment in the Army. Completed Officers’ Training course in 
April, 1943. Died May 21, 1944, in action Santa Oliva, Italy. 


FRED HESS LEACH, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Fred W. Leach, 
Mother, 212 Southwest 24th St., Oklahoma City. Born December 9, 
1911. Enlisted February 5, 1941. Decoration: Order of the Purple 
Heart. Graduated Capitol Hill junior and senior high schools, Ok- 
lahoma City; attended Oklahoma City University and Phillips Uni- | 
versity, Enid, Oklahoma. Commissioned in Engineering Corps, Camp 


- Fort Belvoir, Virginia; attached to Air Squadron trained at Mobile, 


Alabama. Sailed for duty overseas October, 1943. Died November 
27, 1943, in line of duty Mediterranean Sea en route to North Afri- . 
can area. 


JOHN P. LINKER, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Centra- 


-homa, Coal County. Mrs. Clennie Mae Linker, Mother, Centrahoma. 


Born December 22, 1918. Enlisted December 14, 1940. Decoration: 
Order of the Purple Heart. Served with the Medical Battalion, 
45th Division. Died April 14, 1944, Salerno, Italy. 


ROY A. LINTHICUM, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address : Hart- 
shorne, Pittsburg County. Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Linthicum, Parents, 


Hartshorne. Born January 11, 1912. Enlisted September, 1940. 


Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died February 18, 1944, 


North African area. 


JOHN ODELL LINTON, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 


Coalgate, Coal County. Mrs. John O. Linton, Wife, Rt. 1, Coalgate. 
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Born November 19, 1914. Enlisted February 18, 1941. Served with 
the 45th Division. Taken Prisoner December 30, 1943. Died Janu- 
ary 20, 1944, in German prison camp. 


MELVIN LEVERETT LOCKLEAR, Chief Commissary Steward, 
U. S. Navy. Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. 
Melvin L. Locklear, Wife, Rt. 5, Oklahoma City. Born July 3, 
1913. Enlisted July 16, 1929. Served four years in China; six 
months in the South Pacific, and in the Atlantic theatre of war. In 
combat in seven major battles. Died April 28, 1944, in action Eng- 
lish Channel. 


BILL LORENZ, Storekeeper, Second Class, U. S. Naval Reserve. 
Home address: Skiatook, Tulsa County. Mrs. Delilah Lorenz, Wife, 
416 East Main, Skiatook. Born September 25, 1914. Enlisted Sep- 
tember, 1943. Expert Rifleman. Died May 12, 1944, Pearl Harbor, 
Territory of Hawaii. 


JOHN EARL EDWARD LOVETT, Private, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Boynton, Muskogee County. James B. Lovett, Father, 
Council Hill, Oklahoma. Born October 11, 1910. Enlisted Septem- 
ber 2, 1944. Served with Engineer Corps. Died March 27, 1944, 
in action Los Negros Island, Southwest Pacific. 


BENJAMIN F. MARBURY, Sergeant, U. S. Army. .-Home address: 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Wylma L. Marbury, Wife, 
2406 South Central Ave., Oklahoma City. Born April 25, 1921. En- 
listed December 5, 1939. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. 
Died April 20, 1944, on board transport ship sunk in Mediterranean 
Sea. 


WILBORN MARLETT, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Moun- 
tain View, Kiowa County. Mrs. Hattie W. Marlett, Mother, Moun- 
tain View. Born March 8, 1924. Enlisted June 9, 1943. Decora- 
tion: Order of the Purple Heart. Died March 9, 1944, in action 
Anzio Beachhead, Italy. 


WILLIAM C, MATHIA, Private, First Class, U. 8S. Army. Home 
address: Turkey Ford, Delaware County. Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Mathia, Parents, Turkey Ford. Born December 28, 1924. Enlisted 
April 2, 1943. Attended Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater. — 
Died March 9, 1944, in action Bougainville Island, Solomon Islands, 
Southwest Pacifie. 


FLOYD H. MATTOX, Technician, Fifth Grade, U. 8S. Army. Home 
address: Norman, Cleveland County. Mrs. Vina Mattox, Mother 
Rt. 3, Norman, Born December 28, 1918. Enlisted May 18, 1942. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Served with Engineer 
Corps. Died March 18, 1944, Anzio Beachhead, Italy. 


REAFORD CHARLES McCRAW, First Lieutenant, U. 8. Army — 
Air Corps. Home address: Norman, Cleveland County. Mrs. R. 
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H. McCraw, Mother, 227 West Gray, Norman. Born June 6, 1915: 
Enlisted Spring 1942. Decorations: Distinguished Flying Cross; 
Oak Leaf Clusters. Graduated Capitol Hill High School, Oklahoma 
_City; attended University of Oklahoma, Norman. Received wings 
as Pilot, Marana Basic Flying School, Tucson, Arizona; completed 
advanced training at Amergardo, New Mexico. Left the States De- 
cember 3, 1943, flying a Liberator-Bomber. Returning from his last 
mission over Germany, all four of his motors went dead; he kept 
the plane up until all his crew had jumped. All members of the 
crew were saved except McCraw, as Pilot. Died March 17, 1944, 
in action over Yugoslavia and given a military funeral by his crew 
and friendly partisans. 


EARL C. MecGINNIS, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Elk City, Beckham County. Mrs. Dona McGinnis, Mother, 
220 West 7th St., Elk City. Born December 8, 1921. Enlisted May 
12, 1941. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died April 22, 
1944, in action over France. 


JOHN L. McINTYRE, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Sand Springs, Tulsa County. Mrs. W. S. McIntyre, 
Mother, 110 Roosevelt St., Sand Springs. Born June 25, 1921. En- 
listed November 7, 1942. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; 
_ Air Medal; Oak Leaf Cluster. Served as Navigator. Died Decem- 
ber 16, 1943, in Holland. 


PEARL McLAIN, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Ramona, 
Washington County. Mrs. Ella McLain, Mother, Ramona. Born 
July 2, 1922. Enlisted November 16, 1942. Decoration: Order of 
the Purple Heart. Died August 8, 1943, of wounds received in com- 
bat, in Italy. 


PAUL E. MERRIMAN, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Lenapah, Nowata County. Mr. and Mrs. Fred Merriman, Parents, 
Lenapah. Born May 25, 1918. Enlisted January 7, 1941. Decor- 
ations: (1) Order of the Purple Heart for wounds received Novem- 
ber 7, 1943, in Italy; (2) Order of the Purple Heart awarded post- 
humously. Graduated Lenapah High School. Outstanding athlete. 
Died February 21, 1944, in action Anzio Beachhead, Italy. 


HARTWELL C. METCALF, Sergeant, U.S. Army. Home address: 
Cartersville, Haskell County. Reatha Metcalf, Sister, Cartersville. 
Born March 31, 1919. Enlisted August 10, 1941. Died January 30, 
1944, in action in Italy. 


WILLIAM B. MILLER, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Garvin, McCurtain County. Lucretia Miller, Sister, 
Rt. 1, Garvin. Born January 28, 1920. Enlisted July 14, 1941. 
Decoration: Silver Star. Graduated High School, Idabel, Oklahoma, 
1938. Attended Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, three years. 
Died April 30, 1943, in action North African area over enemy terri- 


tory. 
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JOHN R. MOORE, Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home address: 
Drumright, Creek County. Mrs. Pauline Moore, Wife, Drumright. 
Born November 3, 1909. Enlisted October 28, 1942. Decoration: 
Citation of Honor received posthumously. Served as Air Crew Chief. 
‘Specially commended by his superior officers and won merited hon- 
ors for his high qualifications in assisting officers and enlisted men 
to aequire the precision training necessary to fit them for duty 
overseas. Died May 27, 1944, in line of duty airplane accident 
north of Brocker, Texas. 


WILLIAM FOREST (‘‘BILL’’) MORGAN, Staff Sergeant, Field 
Artillery, U. S. Army. Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mr. 
and Mrs. W. F. Morgan, Parents, 3655 South Lawton, West Tulsa 7, 
Rt. 5. Born October 5, 1923. Enlisted September 16, 1940. Deec- 
oration: Order of the Purple Heart. Member of Oklahoma National 
Guard, enlisted May 11, 1939. Served with the 45th Division. Died 
April 1, 1944, of wounds received in action North African area. 


CLEO PHILLIP MORRIS, Aviation Cadet, U. S. Navy. Home ad- 
dress: Elgin, Comanche County. Mrs. Vetta Morris, Mother, Elgin. 
Born November 25, 1920. Enlisted October 22, 1942. Graduated 
Elgin High School and Cameron State Agricultural College, Law- 
ton. Died January 6, 1944, from pneumonia Naval Hospital, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma. 


CARL H. NEIGHBORS, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Shawnee, Pottawatomie County. Mrs. Pauline Neigh- 
bors, Wife, 117144 West 8th St., Oklahoma City. Born September 
29, 1920. Enlisted October 23, 1942. Died February 24, 1944, in 
action over Germany. 


GEORGE F. NOBLE, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Enid, Garfield County. Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Noble, 
Parents, University Station, Enid. Born August 25, 1919. En- 
listed January 6, 1942. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; 
Air Medal; Unit Citation Distinguished Service. Served as Pilot 
a foes and Sicilian campaigns. Died July 31, 1943, Cesaro, 
icily. 


ROBERT C. NOYES, Second Lieutenant, U. 8S. Army Air Corps. 


Home address: Shidler, Osage County. H. E. Noyes, Father, Shidler. — 
Born October 29, 1923. Enlisted December 7, 1942. Attended Uni- — 


versity of Oklahoma, School of Engineering, Norman. Expert sharp- 
shooter. Served as Pilot. Died May 31, 1944, in airplane crash 
combat training flight Santa Maria, California. 


PERCY W. OCHS, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 


address: Shawnee, Pottawatomie County. Mrs. Doris Ann Ochs, — 
Wife, 810 North Kickapoo, Shawnee. Born August 22, 1914. En. ’ 


listed April 13, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart 
awarded posthumously, Served as Aerial Engineer; Tail Gunner 
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on B-25. Died March 14, 1944, Island of Corsica, North African 
area. 


MERL DIXON ORCUTT, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
“Home address: Sumner, Noble County. Mrs. Stewart Beasley, Sis- 
ter, 725 Ivanhoe, Perry, Oklahoma. Born September 22, 1923. En- 
listed January 4, 1948. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart 
awarded posthumously. Member of Christian Church, Sumner. 
Served as Top-turret Gunner. Died May 12, 1944, in action Eng- 
lish Channel. 


LEE J. OWENS, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Wheatland, 
Oklahoma County. Mrs. Elva Jean Owens, Wife, Wheatland. Born 
January 22, 1912. Enlisted December 8, 1942. Decorations: Order 
of the Purple Heart; Citation of Honor. Died May 3, 1944, in Italy. 


EARL F. PAINTER, Corporal, U. S. Army. Home address: Shady 
Point, Le Flore County. Mr. and Mrs. Horace L. Painter, Parents, 
Shady Point. Born August 15, 1919. Enlisted September, 1942. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died May 14, 1944, in 
Italy. 


HARRY A. PATTERSON, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Myrtle M. 
Patterson, Mother, 721 N. W. 22nd St., Oklahoma City. Born Jan- 
uary 17, 1919. Enlisted March, 1942. Decorations: Citation of 
Honor; Air Medal; two Oak Leaf Clusters; Order of the Purple 
Heart. Served as Pilot, group leader, on sixteenth mission. Died 
February 24, 1944, in action on raid over Germany. 


HERMAN H. PAYNE, Sergeant, U.S. Army. Home address: Stid- 
ham, McIntosh County. James M. Payne, Father, Stidham. Born 
_ February 8, 1920. Enlisted November, 1938. Died May 24, 1944, 
in action in Italy. 


HORACE M. PEAY, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Ada, Pontotoc County. Mrs. Margaret HE. Peay, 
Mother, 613 West 12th St., Ada. Born September 4, 1917. En- 
listed December, 1941. Decorations: Air Medal; Order of the Pur- 
ple Heart. Served as Co-Pilot on Flying Fortress. Died February . 
6, 1944, in action over France. 


JOHN A. PEBECK, Private, U.S. Army Air Corps. Home address: 
Sapulpa, Creek County. Mrs. Blanche M. Pebeck, Wife, 624 South 
Elm St., Sapulpa. Born February 25, 1912. Enlisted August 26, 
1941. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Served with Photo 
Reconnaissance Squadron. Died April 20, 1944, North African area. 


WILLIAM A. PERRAM, Corporal, U. 8S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mr. and Mrs. A. K. Perram, Parents, 
1619 East Third St., Tulsa. Born December 138, 1920. Enlisted 
September 3, 1943. Served as Aerial Engineer in the Air Trans- 
port Command, flying over ‘‘The Hump’’ (Himalaya Mountains) 
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carrying supplies to China. Once the B-24 plane was blown off its 
course, forcing the crew of five to bail out. Landing in Tibet, they 
were the first white men to see Chinese city of Tsetang. Supplied 
with guides and Tibetan horses, they made the sixty day trip in 
thirty days back to base in India. Died March 26, 1944, airplane 
crash into mountainside during special mission, east of Chengkung, 
China. 


EARL C. PERRY, JR., Captain, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Hominy, Osage County. Earl C. Perry, Sr., Father, Rt. 9, 
’ Dallas, Texas. Born July 3, 1915. Enlisted January, 1942. Grad- 
uated Hominy High School. Chickasaw Indian descent. Before 
enlistment flew for Braniff Airways as Co-Pilot from Dallas to 
Chicago. After serving in Ferrying Command, finished training 
in Four Motor School, Albuquerque, New Mexico. Commissioned as 
First Lieutenant. Advanced to rank of Captain of Air Corps Oc- 
tober, 1942. Served in Ferrying Command in Africa and in Burma 
Road area; in Transportation Corps as Flying Personnel in India- 
China wing. Died January 2, 1944, in line of duty, crash of pass- 
enger plane out of Sookerating, Asiatic area. 

CLAUDE A. PERSON, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Hastings, Jefferson County. R. P. Person, Father, 
Hastings. Born September 26, 1921. Enlisted September 2, 1942. 
Decorations: Air Medal; Oak Leaf Cluster; Order of the Purple 
Heart; Silver Star. Served as Liaison Pilot. Wounded in action 
May 29, 1944. Died May 31, 1944, in Italy. 

EUGENE PETERS, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Pawnee, Pawnee County. Mrs. Minnie Peters, Mother, Paw- 
nee Indian School, Pawnee. Born May 9, 1919. Enlisted Septem- 
ber 16, 1940. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died May 
23, 1944, in action Sarmi, New Guinea, Southwest Pacific. 

DON M. PETERSON, Flight Officer, U.S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Muskogee, Muskogee County. Leonard A. Peterson, Father, 
717 South 29th St., Muskogee. Born July 23, 1923. Enlisted Jan- 
uary, 1943. Died July 7, 1944, in airplane crash Bruning, Nebraska. 
EMMETT C. PIERSON, Private, First Class, U. S. Army . Mrs. 
Eva Mickelberry, Foster Mother, 1143 North Cincinnati, Tulsa. 
Born October 16, 1922. Enlisted March 2, 1942. Decoration: Order 
of the Purple Heart. Awarded Gunnery and Sharpshooter medals. 
Member Hagler Memorial Methodist Church, Tulsa; member of Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. Graduated Central High School, Tulsa, 
1941; pitcher on school baseball team. Employee of The Tulsa 
Tribune. Served as Scout in Marine Intelligence group; in com- 
bat through Battle of Tarawa, suffering slight injuries. Wounded 
June 30, 1944, Battle of Saipan. Died June 30, 1944, Saipan Is- 
land, Marianas Islands, Central Pacific. 

CHARLIE PONDS, Steward’s Mate, First Class, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve. Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. 
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Charlie Ponds, Wife, 425 East 4th St., Oklahoma City. Born July 
a. Enlisted March, 1942. Died May 26, 1944, in action Aus- 
tralia. 


- HERRELL K. POWELL, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Elsie B. Powell, Wife, 2401 
North 73d East Ave., Tulsa. Born March 5, 1913. Enlisted July 6, 
1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Stillwater. Assistant Director in charge of pur- 
chasing and construction, Spartan School of Aeronautics, Tulsa. 
Served as Amphibian Quartermaster. Died April 28, 1944, Euro- 
pean area. 


THOMAS E. PRICE, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mr. and Mrs. Earnest Price, Parents, 
1016 South Florence, Tulsa. Born August 2, 1921. Enlisted Au- 
gust 24, 1942. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Air Medal; 
Oak Leaf Clusters. Wounded in action November 29, 1943. Served 
as Waist Gunner on B-17, more than fifteen missions. Died Jan- 
uary 29, 1944, in action over Germany. 


NATHAN M. PRITCHARD, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine . 
Corps. Home address: Mountain View, Kiowa County. Mrs. M. A. 
- Pritchard, Mother, Rt. 1, Mountain View. Born May 5, 1923. En- 
listed September, 1943. Member of Catholic Church. Sailed for 
duty overseas January 26, 1944. In combat, Saipan Island, begin- 
ning June 15, 1944. Died June 22, 1944, in action Saipan Island, 
Marianas Islands, Central Pacific. 


BEN DAVID QUINTON, Private, First Class, U.S. Army. Home 
address: Stilwell, Adair County. Mrs. Mary Quinton, Mother, Stil- 
well. Born July 30, 1922. Enlisted November 16, 1942. Decora- 
tion: Order of the Purple Heart. Cherokee Indian descent. At- 
tended Dwight Indian Training School, Rt. 2, Vian, Oklahoma. 
Died February 9, 1943, in action in Italy. 


DAVID M. RANDLE, Staff Sergeant, U.S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mr. and Mrs. R. M. 
Randle, Parents, 2625 Cashion Place, Oklahoma City 7. Born May 
10, 1923. Enlisted December 15, 1942. Decorations: Order of the 
Purple Heart; Citation of Honor. Graduated Classen High School, 
Oklahoma City, 1941, and from Coyne Electrical School, Chicago, 
1942. Sailed for duty overseas September 25, 1943. Served as 
Turret Gunner on Flying Fortress B-17. Died November 5, 1943, 
in action English Channel. 

SAM L. RATLIFF, Corporal, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home ad- 
ee. Park Hill, GRevotes County. Mrs. Mattie Ratliff, Mother, 
- Park Hill. Born May 12, 1922. Enlisted November 4, 1942. Died 
- April 20, 1944, on board American transport ship sunk by enemy 
~ action Mediterranean Sea. 
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LAWRENCE L. REXROAT, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Aline, Alfalfa County. Mrs. Isabell Rexroat, Mother, 
Aline. Born June 6, 1920. Enlisted November 1, 1940. Decora- 
tions: Order of the Purple Heart; Citation of Honor. Served as 
Turret Gunner. Died May 21, 1943, in action near Rabaul, New 
Britain Island, Southwest Pacific. 


IVAN L. RICHARDSON, Chief Petty Officer, Construction Bat- 
talion, U. S. Navy. Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
County. Mrs. Essie D. Richardson, Wife, 2249 N. W. 22nd St., 
Oklahoma City. Born October 30, 1909. Enlisted November 13, 
1942. Prior to enlistment was with State Highway Department 
as improvement engineer ; civil engineer ten months in Panama Canal 
Zone. Sailed for duty overseas March 1944. Died May 30, 1944, 
New Guinea, Southwest Pacific. 


HAROLD L. RIDDLE, Corporal, U. S. Marine Air Corps. Home 
address: Ft. Gibson, Muskogee County. Mrs. Maggie Riddle, Mother, 
318 Felix Ave., Muskogee. Born April 21, 1925. Enlisted July 16, 
1942. Decoration: Air Medal. Served as Radio Gunner. Died 
March 3, 1944, Santa Ana, California. 


CARL J. RINGER, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine Corps Re- 
serve. Home address: Shawnee, Pottawatomie County. Mr. and 
Mrs. W. H. Ringer, Parents, Rt. 5, Shawnee. Born October 10, 
1922. Enlisted December 10, 1942. Decorations: Order of the Pur- 
ple Heart; Bronze Star Medal. Died January 15, 1944, in action 
Cape Gloucester, New Britain, Southwest Pacific. 


SAMUEL W. RITTER, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Albion, Pushmataha County. Harry L. Ritter, 
Father, Albion. Born July 2, 1920. Enlisted September 16, 1942. 
Died January 11, Southern Greece. 


JAMES W. RODGERS, JR., Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Holdenville, Hughes County. Mr. and Mrs. James 
W. Rodgers, Parents, Holdenville. Born September 30, 1917. En- 
listed January 27, 1943. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. 
Served as Radioman. Plane shot down in action over Austria May 
24, 1944. Died May 24, 1944, in hospital in Austria. 

EARL SAULSBURY, JR., Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Wilburton, Latimer County. Mr. and Mrs. Earl Saulsbury, 
Parents, Wilburton. Born October 12, 1924. Enlisted August 5, 
1943. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Awarded medal for 
expert marksmanship. Died March 30, 1944, in action Anzio Beach- 
head, Italy. 

ALBERT C. SCHAEFFLER, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Woodward, Woodward County. Mrs. Fred 
Schaeffler, Mother, Rt. 4, Woodward. Born February 17, 1921. En- 
listed July 30, 1942. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Ci- 
tation of Honor. Died January 11, 1944, in action over Germany. 
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WILLIAM E. SCHLUETER, Ensign, U. 8. Navy. Home address: 
Tulsa, Tulsa County. W. A. Schlueter, Father, 1252 East 25th St., 
Tulsa. Born June 20, 1917. Enlisted January 17, 1942. Served 
as Fighter Pilot in Naval Air Reserve. Died April 10, 1943, in 
line of duty, airplane accident, Manteo, North Carolina. 


NYAL M. SELBY, Corporal, U. S. Marine Corps. Home address: 
Skiatook, Osage County. Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Selby, Parents, Rt. 4, 
Springdale, Arkansas. Born December 27, 1919. Enlisted January 
31, 1940. Died May 6, 1942, Manila area, Philippine Islands. 


JACK L. SHEATS, Technical Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Claremore, Rogers County. Mrs. Nick Sheats, Mother, 
Rt. 1, Claremore. Born May 26, 1921. Enlisted September 21, 1942. 
Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Citation of Honor. Died 
March 23, 1944, New Guinea, Southwest Pacific. 


ROY L. SHEPPARD, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine Corps. 
Home address: Wetumka, Hughes County. R. D. Sheppard, Father, 
Wetumka. Born May 25, 1923. Enlisted January 1942. Died No- 
vember 20, 1943, Tarawa, Gilbert Islands, South Central Pacific. 


LLOYD L. SLOAN, First Lieutenant, U.S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mr. and Mrs. R. F. Sloan, Parents, 
618 North Cheyenne, Tulsa 6. Born April 15, 1915. Enlisted Feb- 
ruary, 1942. Attended Spartan School of Aeronautics, Tulsa. 
Trained at Santa Ana, Ontario, and Lancaster, California; com- 
missioned at Douglas, Arizona. Died March 4, 1944, in action over 
Ramsbury, England. 


GEORGE C. SMITH, Quarter Master, Second Class, U. S. Navy. 
Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. George C. Smith, Wife, 
1814 West Third St., Tulsa, Born September 3, 1900. Enlisted 
June 20, 1942. Died April 22, 1944, Long Beach, California. 
WILLIAM F. SMOOTS, Captain, U. 8S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Oneta Smoots, Wife, 
1421 N. W. 38th St., Oklahoma City 6. Born May 9, 1899. En- 
listed August, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart award- 
ed posthumously. Graduated Darlington School for Boys, Rome, 
Georgia, 1915. Attended Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, 
Georgia. Beginning 1917, employed in Oklahoma petroleum _com- 
panies; 1927-35, Division Manager of Land Department, Phillips 
Petroleum Company; 1939-42, Manager Land Department, Harper- 
Turner Oil Company, Oklahoma City. Attended Officers’ Train- 
ing School, Miami Beach, Florida; commissioned Captain. Stationed 
Brooks Field, Kelly Field, Love Field, Texas, December, 1942 to 
June, 1943. Sailed for overseas June, 1943. Died June 12, 1944, 
in action Biak Island, New Guinea, Southwest Pacific. 

DON Z. SOUTHWORTH, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Madill, Marshall County. Mrs. Pearl S. Southworth, Mother, Madill. 
Born June 29, 1924. Enlisted April 2, 1943. Decoration: Order 
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of the Purple Heart. Died April 20, 1944, on board American 
transport ship sunk by enemy action Mediterranean Sea. 


A. C. STEVENS, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home address: 
McAlester, Pittsburg County. Bryant Stevens, Father, Rt. 1, Me- 
Alester. Born November 23, 1920. Enlisted September 29, 1942. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died February 28, 1944, 
in action in Italy. 


LEWIS A. STRANGE, Corporal, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Elgin, Comanche County. Mrs. Jeffie M. Strange, Wife, Elgin. 
Born February 25, 1917. Enlisted February, 1941. Decoration: 
Order of the Purple Heart. In Civil Service Fort Sill, Oklahoma, 
prior to enlistment. Served in Ranger Battalion. Died November 
4, 1943, in action in Italy. 


RAY ALVIN STROUT, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Sand 
Springs, Tulsa County. Mrs. Aussley Lee Strout, Mother, 407 Wash- 
ington St., Sand Springs. Born March 8, 1908. Enlsted Septem- 
ber 25, 1942. Served in Medical Corps. Died July 15, 1943, hos- 
pital Santa Barbara, California. 


LEO A. TATE, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine Corps. Home 
address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Bertha L. Tate, 
Mother, Central, Arizona. Born April 3, 1923. Enlisted May 17, 
1943. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart; Asiatic-Pacific Cam- 
paign Medal. Died July 1, 1944, in action Saipan Island, Marianas 
Islands, Central Pacific. 


CLEO TAYLOR, Corporal, Field Artillery, U.S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Sallisaw, Sequoyah County. Mrs. Mellie Taylor, Mother, Rt. 
2, Sallisaw. Born October 11, 1916. Enlisted March, 1939. Dee- 
oration: Order of the Purple Heart. Served overseas fourteen 
months. Died March 26, 1944, in action Anzio, Italy. 

MARTIN J. THOMAS, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Stillwater, Payne County. Mrs. Emma L. Leach, Mother, 
138 North West St., Stillwater. Born February 16, 1917. Enlisted 
January 1, 1942. Graduated Stillwater High School; attended Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, Stillwater. Member school bands. Valedic- 
torian of his class June, 1942, Army Air Base, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, when he won his wings and second lieutenant’s commission 
as Bombardier. Promoted to First Lieutenant and sailed for duty 
overseas February, 1943. Died April 24, 1944, in action over 
Switzerland. 

ARVIL E. TEEM, Captain, Corps of Chaplains, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Arvil EB. Teem 
Wife, 1705 N. W. 39th St., Oklahoma City. Born October 9 1902. 
Enlisted January 17, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple ‘Heart. 
aifGs Tank hess pene a Former Pastor of Kelham and of 
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JACK THORNE, Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home address: 
Muskogee, Muskogee County. Mrs. Maude E. Thorne, Mother, 724 
Calahan St., Muskogee. Born November 9, 1917. Enlisted April 
8, 1942. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Citation of 
Honor. Radio Technician. Served in North African campaign. Died 
March 16, 1944, in action Sardinia. 


FRANK A. TUCKER, Sergeant, U. S. Marine Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Hugo, Choctaw County. Mrs. F. A. Tucker, Wife, 608 East 
Kirk St., Hugo. Born January 13, 1914. Enlisted January 2, 1942. 
Decoration: Navy Cross. Died June 16, 1944, in action Saipan Is- 
land, Marianas Islands, Central Pacific. 


TURNER B. TURNBULL, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Durant, Bryan County. Mrs. Margaret McBee, Aunt, 
Durant. Born October 30, 1921. Enlisted September 16, 1940. Dec- 
oration: Order of the Purple Heart. Graduated High School, Boul- 
der Colorado; attended Bacone College, Muskogee, Oklahoma. Mem- 
ber Oklahoma National Guard, enlisted September 18, 1939. Com- 
missioned Second Lieutenant Officers’ Training School, Fort Benn- 
ing, Georgia. Served as Paratrooper, Airborne Command, in Afri- 
ean, Sicilian, and Italian campaigns. Commissioned First Lieutenant 
in Italy. Hospitalized four months in England . Died June 7, 1944, 
in action Normandy Beachhead, France. 


DIXON E. WALKER, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. R. E. Walker, Father, 1552 
North St. Louis Ave., Tulsa. Born September 13, 1921. Enlisted 
June 15, 1938. Graduated Central High School, Tulsa, 1937. Sta- 
tioned Harlingen, Texas. Died February 29, 1944, in airplane crash 
- off Madagorda Penninsula, Texas. 


CHARLES R. WALLACE, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Mangum, Greer County. Mrs. Grace J. Wallace, 
Wife, 101 Crittenden, Mangum. Born November 27, 1912. Enlisted 
May 19, 1942. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Citation 
of Honor. Died April 20, 1944, on board American transport ship 
sunk by enemy action Mediterranean Sea. 


GERARD N. WARREN, Lieutenant, U. 8. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Miriam E. Warren, Wife, 514 
South Victor, Tulsa 4. Born December 25, 1922. Enlisted Feb- 
ruary 22, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Served 
with Air Transport Command flying supplies over ‘‘The Hump”’ 
(Himalaya Mountains). Died December 27, 1943, in India. 


KENNETH HUGH WEST, Seaman, Second Class, U. S. Navy. 
- Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Frank B. West, Mother, 
839 North Delaware, Tulsa 4. Born November 14, 1924. Enlisted 
May 6, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Member of 
Armed Guard on U.S.S. John Winthrop. Died October 4, 1942, at 
sea Atlantic area. 
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MELVIN B. WHITE, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address : 
Rush Springs, Grady County. Mrs. Mary E. White, Mother, Rush 
Springs. Born January 7, 1914. Enlisted January 29, 1942. Hx- 
pert with rifle and bayonet. Served as Paratrooper, Airborne Com- 
mand, Died February 15, 1944, in action in Italy. 


MAX WINDROSSE, Fire Controlman, Third Class, U. 8. Navy. 
Home address: Hooker, Texas County. Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Wind- 
rosse, Parents, Hooker. Born August 10, 1920. Enlisted January 
20, 1942. Graduated Hooker High School, 1938. Attended Pan- 
handle A. & M. College, Goodwell. Member a cappella choir. Talent- 
ed in writing and art. Employed and subsequently promoted to 
Manager of Office Supply Department, McGill Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Valparaiso, Indiana. Trained at Great Lakes Training Sta- 
tion, Quantico Marine Base, and in anti-aircraft at California base. 
Sailed for duty overseas March, 1943. Died December 12, 1943, 
by drowning in action Southwest Pacific. 


ARTHUR WITTKOPP, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
address: El Reno, Canadian County. Mr. and Mrs. Karl Wittkopp, 
Parents, Rt. 1, El Reno. Born January 24, 1920. Enlisted Jan- 
uary 6, 1942. Served with Field Artillery. Died March 4, 1944, 
in action in Italy. 

THADDEUS J. WORLEY, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Sand Springs, Tulsa County. Mrs. Josephine 
Ann Worley, Mother, 406 Lincoln, Sand Springs. Born September 
17, 1920. Enlisted April 1, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple 
Heart. Received wings and commission Ellington Field, Houston, 
Texas, May 24, 1943, graduating as First Pilot. Served as Troop 
Carrier Pilot flying ‘‘The Hump’’ (Himalaya Mountains). Died 
February 18, 1944, in line of duty airplane crash near Sumpra Bum, 
Northern Burma. 

G. DAVID WYNNE, Seaman, First Class, U. S. Coast Guard Re- 
serve. Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Lulu May Wynne 
Mother, 3232 East 7th St., Tulsa 4. Born February 1, 1921. En- 
listed August, 1942. Attended publie schools Tulsa. Prior to en- 
listment employed as draftsman by U. 8. Engineers and by Dupont. 
Served twenty months in American Defense areas. Died May 5 
1944, Morehead City, North Carolina. 
MORRIS JOE YOUNGBLOOD, Corporal, U. S. Army Air Co 
Home address: Tuttle, Grady County. Mrs. Chess 1. Yoameblon: 
Mother, Tuttle. Born January 30, 1925. Enlisted August 4 1943. 
Died April 9, 1944, in airplane crash Majove, California. ; 
GLENN ALVIN ZINK, Seaman, U. 8. Merchant Marine. Home 
address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Emma Zink, Grandmother, 1521 
South Florence Ave., Tulsa 4. Born December 23, 1924. Enlisted 
December 23, 1942. Graduated Will Rogers High School, Tulsa. 
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Reminiscences of Pioneer Days Ze 


REMINISCENCES OF PIONEER DAYS 
By L. P. Bobo} 
I 


ARBITRARY ALLOTTING Party NuMBER ONE 


The Choctaw Land Office at Atoka and the Chickasaw Land 
Office at Tishomingo, Indian Territory (now Oklahoma), were opened 
in April, 1903, for the purpose of permitting the approximate thirty- 
five thousand Indian citizen allottees and Negro freedmen of the 
two nations to appear at either or both of these respective land 
offices and make selections of their homestead and surplus land 
allotments. The Indian citizen allottee was entitled to three hundred 
twenty acres of average land. The allotment was under the authority 
of the Atoka Agreement, in an Act of Congress approved June 28, 
1898, and under the Supplemental Agreement, in an Act of Congress 
approved July 1, 1902.2. The Supplemental Agreement, Section 25, 
paragraph 2, provided :* 


“Tf any citizen or freedman of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations 
shall not have selected his allotment within twelve months after the date 
of the opening of said land offices in said nations, if not herein otherwise 
provided, and provided that twelve months shall have elapsed from the 
date of the approval of this enrollment by the Secretary of the Interior, . 
then the Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes may immediately pro- 
ceed to select an allotment, including a homestead for such person, and 
the same shall be of the same force and effect as if such selection had 
been made by such citizen or freedman in person,... .” 


Since several thousand allottees had not appeared and selected 
their allotments voluntarily and more than one year and a half had 
expired after the land office was opened the said Commission di- 
rected that the Choctaw and the Chickasaw land offices fit out 


1 Lacey Pierce Bobo served with the U. S. Interior Department for eight years, 
was State Senator representing Latimer County from 1916 to 1926, and has been - 
Chief Clerk, Loan Division, Commissioners Land Office, State Capitol, since 1935. 
—Ed. 

2The agreement was signed by members of the Commission to the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes, the commissioners of the Choctaw Nation and of the Chickasaw Na- 
tion on April 23, 1897, at Atoka, Indian Territory, and is generally referred to as 
the “Atoka Agreement.” This agreement was incorporated in the Act of Con- 
gress approved June 28, 1898, which is generally referred to as the “Curtis Act.” 
(30 U. S. Stat. at Large, 498.) Subsequently, another agreement, generally re- 
ferred to as the “Supplemental Agreement,” was negotiated by the members of the 
Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes (“Dawes Commission”) and the commis- 
sioners of the Choctaw and the Chickasaw nations, and was ratified by Congress on 
July 1, 1902. (32, U. S. Stat. at Large, 641). In a special election called by the 
executives of the Choctaw and the Chickasaw nations for September 25, 1902, the 
Supplemental Agreement was approved by a large majority of votes cast by the 
citizens of the two nations.—Ed. 


3 Ibid. 
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and equip a field party to proceed to the respective vicinities where 
the greater number of recalcitrant allottees lived and locate their 
improvements in order that their homestead allotment might include 
said improvements, and look up other lands in the Choctaw-Chick- 
asaw Nation suitable for their surplus allotments. This field party 
was to subsist on the country as it went through and was to be very 
lightly equipped, and secure lodging and board with the more pros- 
perous citizens of said Nations residing in small towns or on their 
farms. The Commissioners had sent out persons to make reports 
with a view of arbitrarily allotting certain allottees but they had 
found that the employees would spend practically all of their time 
going from the leading hotel in some town out fifteen or twenty 
miles in livery stable rigs and then hurrying back to spend the 
next night in said leading hotel. It was with this in view that the 
new field party was to subsist with the natives as they went along 
in the discharge of this arbitrary allotting assignment. 


The Chief Clerk of the Choctaw Land Office called me in one 
day and announced that he had recommended my appointment to 
be in charge of the party. He showed me several letters from prom- 
inent Kansas and Illinois politicians very largely in the public eye 
at that time, urging that certain other employees be placed in charge 
but the Chief Clerk told me that he wanted somebody to do the 
job and he thought I would do it, was why he was recommending 
me. He showed me the authority of law to which reference is made 
above, and which was very brief and indefinite, and it occurred to 
me that I had better run up to Muskogee and see the Commissioners 
and get some new information as to how to proceed in carrying out 
this assignment. I went up one Saturday night and found that 
Mr. Bixby and Mr. Breckinridge were out of town, and the only 
Commissioner in town was Colonel Needles, formerly a congressman 
in Illinois. The Colonel was taking his afternoon nap at the Katy 
Hotel where he roomed, when with the knock of the porter I gained 
admission. The Colonel rubbed his eyes and asked me, in a tone of 
great severity, what I wanted. I told him about having been rec- 
ommended in charge of this arbitrary allotting party and thought 
probably he wanted to make some suggestions as to my duties. He 
said, ‘‘ Well, we have agreed on you and we want you to get out 
and do the job and not worry us. Put your own construction on the 
law.’’ So I begged the gentleman’s pardon and backed out of the 
room and never asked any more questions about construing the 
aforesaid section of the Supplemental Treaty. While we reported 
in triplicate, writing to the Muskogee, Ardmore and Atoka land 
offices at least twice a week, it was eighteen months before any 
member of the party returned to visit these land offices, Colonel — 
Needles’ advice was taken literally. Besides Arkansas, Louisiana 


and Texas towns were more convenient for week end relaxation to _ 


clean-up, to ‘‘de-chigger‘‘ and to ‘‘de-tick.’’ 
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For this field party, three horses, three saddles, blankets, bridles, 
saddle-bags, one buckboard and a $400.00 mule team to carry data 
and supplies were bought by W. A. McBride of Atoka. Finally, 
on Thanksgiving morning another surveyor with myself together 
i with two interpreters rode out to Farris on the bank of the Boggy 
River to begin our work. One Indian drove the team and the others 
rode horseback. We had good mounts and were rather proud of 
them, together with our saddles, blankets and bridles. We found 
out later-on that the blankets were the most important part of our 
equipment as we had to also use them as cover on cold nights. 


In Farris we stopped with an intermarried citizen and _ his 
brother, an Arkansas professional hunter. During the two or three 
weeks stay we had for every meal venison or wild turkey, or both. 
One of the intermarried citizen’s little boys became very much at- 
tached to me on account of my giving him a red, a blue and a green 
pencil. I regretted very much that this boy was later electrocuted 
in the State Penitentiary for a heinous crime committed in Stephens 
County, Oklahoma. 


The weather was very inclement with alternating freezes, thaws 
and snows. We ventured out and spent a few night with persons 
living up the river and down the river. I had contracted a very 
severe cold and had the worst sore throat of my life-time. My In- 
dian interpreter and I chose from necessity to sleep in a cotton pen 
covering up with our horse blankets and the cotton. Finally, one 
night when I was very feverish and very much distressed about my 
probably taking pneumonia and dying that far away from home, 
a heavy snowstorm came. We arranged a little shelter over our 
heads with one of the blankets but the snow managed to beat in our 
faces practicially all night. The next morning, very much to my sur- 
prise, instead of being hauled to the nearest hospital at Denison, 
Texas, my cold and sore throat had entirely disappeared. I have 
never understood why snow beating in one’s face all one night would 
cure a sore throat. 


There were in the Five Tribes a number of more or less prom- 
inent recalcitrant Indians derisively referred to as ‘‘snakes,’’ the 
leaders of whom were Daniel Redbird of the Cherokee Nation and 
Chitto Harjo of the Creek Nation. They did not want to own any 
land between the rocks (section line and subdivision corners). They 
stated that they wanted the country as it was and had been for 
nearly a hundred years, and did not want to take any allotment 
limiting their holdings to three hundred twenty acres of land when 
under the old communal tribal system they could have several thou- 
sand acres if they were so disposed. Some of the recalcitrant Choc- 
taws cited that provision of the Dancing Rabbit Treaty under which 


4See reference to Chitto Harjo in “Chief Pleasant Porter,” by John Bartlett 
_Meserve, Chronicles of Oklahoma, 1X (September, 1831), p. 331.—Ed. 
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they were granted land in the Choctaw Nation and under which 
they said that they were to have and hold the land, ‘‘as long as 
erass grew and water run.”’ 


We were disappointed in finding so little good land suitable 
for arbitrary allotment in the forks or on both sides of the forks 
of the Boggy River, so we decided to check up and see what land 
on Red River east of Hugo was suitable for this purpose. 


Besides locating the improvements and looking up other lands 
upon which to file the recalcitrant allottees it was the duty of the 
field party to ascertain whether or not the allottees who had pre- 
viously enrolled were living on September 25, 1902. If they died 
subsequent to this date their heirs were entitled to an allotment, 
generally termed, a ‘‘dead claim,’’ and same could be selected by 
an administratorship through the local tribal courts. Our field party 
was supplied with the three complete enrollments of the Choctaw- 
Chickasaws, first the old 1893 ‘‘Leased District Payment Roll,’’ 
where each member of the Choctaw and the Chickasaw Nations re- 
ceived a per capita payment of $103.00 for tribal claims on land 
between the Red and Canadian Rivers and between the 98th and 
100th Meridians.> There was a federal roll of the allottees called 
the ‘‘Census Roll,’’ made in 1896 and again there was the still more 
complete enrollment made in 1898 and 1899, by the so-called Dawes 
Commission (Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes). The heads 
of the respective families, under these three enrollments, were furn- 
ished through the mail after September 25, 1902 with blank affi- 
davits called ‘‘Proofs of Death,’’ which they were supposed to fill 
out if any member of the family died, and mail in to the Commis- 
sion to the Five Civilized Tribes at Muskogee. The Indians were 
opposed to signing any affidavits and besides, in this horseback 
transportation era with no roads and the fact that a notary public 
sometimes lived as much as one hundred miles distant, nine out of 
ten of these blank forms furnished the heads of families were dis- 
regarded and not filled out and furnished said Commission even 
if there had been a death or deaths in these families. 


For the purpose of procuring proofs of death after and during 
the hardships referred to around Farris, Oklahoma, we rode into 


5 This “Leased District” payment to the Choctaws and Chickasaws was for that 
portion of the country between the 98th and the 100th meridians under Choctaw 
patent, north and east of the North Fork of Red River. The country south and west 
of the North Fork (southwestern corner of Oklahoma) comprised what was then 
called Greer County, Texas. This latter area was involved in the noted Greer 
County Case, a suit begun under provisions of the Organic Act of 1890 before the 
Supreme Court of the United States to determine whether Greer County belonged to 
Texas. The decision of the Supreme Court, rendered on March 16, 1896, was ad- 
verse to Texas. The area—“Old Greer County”—was organized as a part of Okla- 
homa Territory under an Act of Congress approved May 4, 1896.—Ed. 


§“The Dawes Commission,” by Loren N. Brown, Chronicles of Oklahoma, IX 
(March, 1931), pp. 71-105.—Ed. 
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Antlers, took headquarters at the Harvey Hotel and spent about a 
week in this other kind of work. We found Major Farr, a South 
Carolinian, and Colonel Victor M. (Dick) Locke, Sr., a Tennessean, 
and both intermarried citizens, as authorities on the death of a 


“great number of Choctaws-Chickasaws in both the Boggy and Kia- 


michi valleys. Colonel Locke had been in the mercantile business 
and had been furnishing coffins and shrouds for a great many of 
the Indians, and since the greater part of these were procured on 
account, by referring to the books in his mercantile establishment 


the dates of the deaths of a great number of the allottees could be 
determined. 


We sure enjoyed this change from sleeping in cotton pens and 
wagon beds, and in some instances dirt floor cabins, to the splendidly 
equipped beds in the Harvey Hotel with a chance at ‘‘three squares’’ 
a day at the Harvey eating house. 


Taking one of the interpreters, we rode out to check up on 
certain lands on a creek west of Antlers. From our progress maps 
and our appraisement sheets we noticed certain average land to be 
suitable for arbitrary allotment although it had not been selected 
for that purpose. From a quarter-section corner I observed within 
a quarter of a mile, improvements about the average in which al- 
lottees lived. I was able to determine upon which ten acres the 
improvements were located and we rode out to interview the allottee 
who happened to be a very belligerent recalcitrant ‘‘snake.’’ The 
interpreter stated our business, inquired why he had not gone to 
the respective land offices and made selection of his land. He had 
butchered a razor-back hog, and might have had his ‘‘dander up’’ 
on account of having butcher knives and a shotgun available. At 
any rate, he was very hostile to the interpreter, myself and the en- 
tire Interior Department. He did not think the provisions of the 
supplemental treaty valid and he was not going to accept any land, 
‘‘hetween the rocks.’’ He finally laid down his butcher knife and 
picked up his shotgun and ordered us off his premises in a very 
threatening manner. Among other things, he said he hadn’t seen 
but one deer in two years when the woods used to be full of them. 
He wanted to have all the country, ‘‘as long as grass grew and 


water run,’’ for the use of all the allottees to be held in common. 
I understood enough of the Choctaw language to get the drift of 


what he was saying, but since I was sitting cross-legged on my 
saddle I tried to appear nonchalant when as a matter of fact I was 


considerably frightened although the interpreter was more fright- 


ened. I believe that, had we attempted to ride away in the heat 
of his anger, he would have shot both of us but our indifference 


~eaused him to cool down a little and we managed to get away with- 
out anything more serious than a gun play. He berated the inter- 
preter as being a traitor to his tribe and must have convinced him 
to that effect as when he returned to Antlers the interpreter ‘‘took 


a a ae 
. ‘ 
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French leave,’’ and never did report either to my field party or 
to the office at Atoka, or the general offices at Muskogee, for re- 
sumption of his duties. He was a highly educated full-blood and 
his services were much sought and very much appreciated. I later 
learned that he went on up the Frisco Railroad to his old home at 
‘Spiro. Later he was very prominent in local LeFlore County af- 
fairs. 


I recall a rather amusing incident that happened during my 
stay at Antlers. Mr. Nail, a prominent citizen of the Choctaw or 
Chickasaw Tribe, and a dealer in livestock, had bought and received 
in the Frisco stock-pens about one hundred hogs from all over the 
territory around Antlers. While sitting in the lobby a friend asked 
him how many of the hogs he had bought were mule-footed. It 
occurred to me that they were trying to have a little fun out of 
me and I finally said: ‘‘Well, gentlemen, I may be as green as I 
look but if there is any such animal as a mule-footed hog I will 
pay you a dollar to see one.’’ They were very much amused at 
my ‘‘sure enough’’ greenness and the next morning I had the satis- 
faction of seeing about fifty mule-footed hogs; I paid off with 
cigars to the crowd. I often wondered why some shrewd packer 
didn’t capitalize on these mule-footed hogs and sell the products 
therefrom to the Hebrews who were prohibited from eating pork 
(i. e., swine), Leviticus, Chapter 11:7: ‘‘The swine is unclean unto 
you. He parteth the hoof and cheweth not the ecud.’’ 


II 


On To TEXARKANA 


Our mule team and buckboard and the major part of our sup- 
plies were left at the Stone livery stable at Garvin, Oklahoma, just 
before the Christmas holidays. When we returned five months 
later these mules, branded U. S., were literally rolling in fat. Some 
timber men offered $500.00 for the team. The field party, now 
reduced to three, were all mounted on good sixteen-hand horses, 
all purchased in eastern Oklahoma and all acclimated not only to 
the climate but to the feed and grass of that section. We had just 
about completed our work east of Durant and Arkansas border and 
south of the Little River country when we rode forth to subsist on 
the country through which we passed. 


The question of forage for the horses was becoming more and 
more acute; there were a few residents and citizens that had corn 
in the crib; none had any hay; some had corn fodder in limited — 
quantities. We all spent about one week in Hochetown. MHoche- 
town is a valley of about a thousand acres on Mountain Fork River, 
surrounded by mountains. We were to finish up our work, prin- 
cipally obtaining proofs of death as to ‘‘Bill Hotubbee’’ and ‘‘Lah- 
wis Otema’’ (the John Doe and Mary Roe of the Choctaw Tribe). 
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The question was, ‘‘Were these persons who were enrolled on the 
Grass Lease Payment 1893, who were listed in the U. S. census 
1896 and who were enrolled by the Dawes Commission 1898-9, liv- 
Ing on September 25, 1902, the date the Supplemental Treaty was 
-ratified?’’ If living they were entitled to land and money (the 
standard allotment and per capita payment). If dead prior to 
that date, their names were not enrolled for allotments, 


We wound up our work about March 22 and decided to go to 
Grannis, Arkansas, and via Kansas City Southern Railway train, 
go on to Texarkana and spend the remainder of the month resting 
up. We had high hopes of this change of diet from eating corn- 
bread, sorghum, black-eyed peas and pork from razor-back mast-fed 
hogs, that when fried had a tendency to curl up and climb out of 
the skillet. 


Our dinners consisted of canned Vienna sausage and crackers 
and potted ham. At the Dollarhide Hotel, where the three of us 
occupied one bed and where the lobby was the Dollarhide Store 
supplied with nail kegs to sit on, we fared better than usual since 
at supper we usually had huckleberry cobbler. There was no fruit 
procurable in any of these small Indian Territory towns; no apples, 
no oranges, no bananas, —only the cheaper and crudest of lunch 
_ goods. The natives were mostly saw mill men and small farmers, 
tie hackers and snake root diggers, and the occasional nesters back 
from the little postoffices contented themselves when they went 
over to DeQueen and Mena, Arkansas, by smuggling in cne or two 
quarts of whiskey ‘‘plus’’ on an excuse of making some sarsparilla 
for the blood for spring tonic purposes. Finally everything being 
in readiness we went to bed in high hopes of seeing the bright 
lights and enjoying the luxury of one week at the leading hotel in 
Texarkana. 


The next morning, however, we were confused by a steady fall- 
ing rain which we attributed to the vernal equinox. We bought 
oil cloth to wrap up our scant personal effects that had been wrapped 
in our slickers back of our saddles, since it was necessary to have 
our slickers to protect us from the rain. We rode forth in the rain 
which continued all day and until nine o’clock that night. Our 

Indian interpreter, Jacob Homer, took the lead. We never chal- 
lenged his uncanny ability to pick the right trail. At a number of 
forks in the road he would hesitate, examine carefully the horse 
and wagon tracks and then proceed. The falling rain, however, had 
obliterated all of these tracks making selection of the right trail 
increasingly difficult. In our hurry to get away we failed to put 
any canned goods in our saddle bags, as had been our custom. We 
wanted to have a good appetite when we got to Texarkana that night. 
_ Likewise we did not during the day pull out our compasses to as- 

certain the direction, having so much faith in this native son of 
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eastern Oklahoma correctly getting us through to the Arkansas bor- 
der. To add to the general discomfort both Gardenhire and.Homer 
were without cigars or chewing tobacco. We were confident of 
emerging into Arkansas and checking up as to which way to Grannis, 
whether north or south, when nightfall came. We rode on locking 
for lights in some Arkansas cabin, until good dark. Then we stoped 
where a three-foot in diameter one hundred feet high pine tree bad 
been literally splintered by lightning the previous summer. If, js 
very seldom that lightning strikes an evergreen tree, and seldom i4 
ever, if there are any deciduous trees around in the vicinity. Wy 
did have plenty of matches and soon had a roaring fire built from 
this splintered big tree. We stood around this fire toasting first 
one side then the other until about nine p. m., when the rain ceased 
and the stars came out. I sought a high point and checked. on 
Polaris and found that our general direction had been north instead 
of east. My! We were hungry! Our horses were unsaddled and 
tethered to swinging limbs. We were too disagreeable to say any- 
‘thing. Finally Gardenhire, who was a better cowboy than any of 
us and who had spent more nights under the stars, suggested that 
we ‘‘bed down.’’ This we did by drying our six horse blankets. 
These were part wool and about eight by sixteen feet. We pulled 
boughs from young pine trees, built up a bed against a big log that 
served as windbreak, spread out our blankets and had a free night’s 
sleep disturbed somewhat by howing of wolves and the unearthly 
shrieks of wild cats. Gardenhire took a shot at what he thought 
were the glaring eyes of some wolves. We had plenty of guns and 
ammunition along. Our horses neighed piteously as they shared 
in the extreme hunger. The next morning we didn’t take time to 
check up as to where we were but we back-tracked up the canyon 
still having confidence in our Indian guide making Grannis for 
dinner. We checked up on our instruments every now and then, 
but these were of very little use down in a mountainous country 
where the trails changed constantly on account of topography. 


We were surprised at finding a deserted camp, with tent props 
and canvas still stretched and flapping in the breezes, blankets, 
chairs and tables scattered around over the scenery. Wild hogs and 
depredating animals had consumed a lot of provisions that were left 
there, so we later learned. This camp was set up by a number of 
Kansas City and St. Louis Railroad executives, and was about the 
last word in camp life luxury. Livery-men had driven this party 
over from Kansas City Southern Railway with an understanding 
that they would be back with supplies within one week. The first 
night out one of the railway executives died of heart disease. This 
so disrupted the party that they found a nester who made a erude 
wooden box, placed the corpse therein and hauled it back to the 
Kansas City Southern railway on the front two wheels of a tar- 


wheeled wagon pulled by oxen. This information we found out 
later from several other sources. 
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Forty hours without one bite to eat! Forty hours in the deso- 
late Ouchita uplift mountains without sight of a human or habi- 
tation save the abandoned luxuriant hunters’ camp. The outfit cost 
_not less than two hundred dollars; tents, cots, mattresses, all for 

comfort and of the latest design, were scattered around on the dreary 

sc ery, a prey to roving animals and the elements. During this 
trip we did not see a human habitation, or a human, or a domestic 
mimal, only mountains, swollen streams and general timber. We 
nad now got out of the pine into a poorer section, covered with 
.'ack-jacks, when nightfall again came. We were confident that 
we were going right on into Arkansas and continued. Finally, about 
nine p. m. we saw a light which happened to be in a cabin occupied 
by the McClain family. They were splendid people, but unduly 
modest. They were very reticent about furnishing us anything to 
eat or any forage for our horses. They apologized for not having 
been to the store in about two months, being water-bound by un- 
fordable flooded streams. We were so ravenously hungry that we 
explained we would pay them for any kind of a meal they would 
get up, and after futile apologies the housewife finally cooked us 
a meal on the hearth of the fireplace. The same consisted of crack- 
ling cornbread baked in an oven, and some sorghum molasses. They 
had no coffee and no meat. They had a few bundles of fodder 
which we fed our half famished horses. It seemed as though it 
took this good housewife about two hours to prepare this very 
frugal meal. Finally, we ate to our ‘‘fill,’’ the best meal of my 
life consisting of the ‘‘fat’’ cornbread and sorghum. We learned 
from Mr. McClain that we had been wandering around and were 
still miles away from Arkansas, opposite Smithville, Oklahoma, 
(Bohanon’s Store) on a tributary of Buffalo Creek. Poor Jake! 
He had on two successive days ‘‘struck out with the bases loaded.’’ 
We abandoned ‘‘On to Texarkana,’’ for the time beimg and gave 
McClain three dollars to pilot us to Smithville. He thought he 
knew where we could get across the swollen stream, at the shallowest 
ford that he knew. We stood on the bank of the stream, saw him 
cross over; he got wet up to his armpits. However, our horses were 
two hands higher than his and by standing up in our saddles we 
managed to get across without getting very wet. 


At Bohanon’s Store, later Smithville, we found a very charm- 
ing and cultured Mrs. Mary McClure, nee Schermerhorn, teaching 
the school at that point. She was the ex-wife of Preeman J. Me- 
Clure, later a Constitutional delegate from District 111, the only 
Republican elected from the districts in the Choctaw-Chickasaw Na- 
tions. Mrs. McClure was the daughter of a missionary and had been 
adopted into the Choctaw Tribe. She told us about the water on 
her allotment west of Ardmore being so impregnated with crude 
petroleum as to be unusable for humans or livestock. About ten 
years later Wirt Franklin, Roy Johnson, Sam Apple, and Ed Galt 
opened up the Healdton oil field, the No. 1 oil well being on the 
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Mary McClure allotment. She arranged a picnie at the mineral 
spring, near the Narrows, where Boktuklo Creek empties into Moun- 
tain Fork River. She thought she had filed on this spring and we 
took our instruments and checked up and found out that she missed 
it by about two hundred feet. While trailing a marked section line 
through the timber to locate a section or sub-section corner to begin 
the survey, a wild turkey flew up from a nest of fourteen eggs 
securely screened by huckleberry shrubs. This turkey flew at least 
a half mile crossing both Boktuklo and Mountain Fork Rivers, 
alighting on a 150-foot bluff opposite the ‘‘narrows.’’ I regarded 
this as a great feat. I gathered up the fourteen eggs, guarding 
them very carefully. About a week later, after having them se- 
curely packed in a box with cottonseed, I got a lumber hauler from 
Beech, Oklahoma, to take them over and have them expressed to a 
middle Tennessee sister. They arrived alright but not a single one 
of them hatched; I was very disappointed when I visited the sister 
about Christmas time a year later to find that she did not have any 
wild turkey upon which to feast. 


We now decided to finish up the greater part of the work in 
that section and go to Texarkana or Shreveport some other time. 
We enlisted the services of William H. McKinney, near Octavia, a 
graduate of Yale Divinity School and a Choctaw Indian. He had 
two pet bears. At Bethel we also found a Solomon Homer, —no kin 
to the interpreter,—who had three pet bears, and while in that vi- 
cinity had the distinction of eating bear meat at the home of Simon 
Narkisha. At this time of the year in the wildest part of the Choe- 
taw Nation it was not unusual to see a flock of deer of from one to 
two dozen, and numerous wild turkeys would fly up while we were 
riding section lines. 


Here we found a new kind of a recalcitrant. A few very pros- 
perous Indians had slipped down to the Land Office and selected 
the land upon which about all the valuable improvements of a num- 
ber of their ‘‘snake’’ neighbors were located; when they came back 
from the Land Office they preached the ‘‘Snake’’ doctrine, ‘‘Have 
nothing to do with the Dawes Commission or the Atoka or Ardmore 
Land Offices.’’ Their game was to keep these Indians firm in the 
faith of Chittoharjo’s doctrine at least until the nine months’ limi- 
tation would run out on an allottee filing a contest to have his im- 
provements restored. 


Ill 


Tue SEVERE OKLAHOMA WINTER FRom Curistmas, ’04, 
To Sprine or ’05. 


Our party separated for the Christmas holidays. Gardenhire 
returned to Ardmore ; Jake Homer returned to his old haunts near 
Goodland, and I visited relatives in Waxahachie and Ennis, Texas. 
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When we re-assembled about the first of the year a snow covered 
the ground (I speak with reference to what is now McCurtain County, 
Oklahoma,) from about four to six inches. This snow was supple- 
mented by several sleet storms that iced everything over and caused 
_ the falling of a number of trees and the breaking of a great many 
branches from the trees; also, there were intermittent snows during 
this period. The ground was solidly frozen from the first of the 
year to Washington’s Birthday (February 22) when a torrential 
rain caused all the snow and sleet to go away and all the streams 


to be flooded, and the lowlands bordering on Little and Red Rivers 
to be inundated. 


We were well clad and did a lot of field work between these 
rivers during this frozen weather, stopping with ‘‘Old Man’’ Ed 
“Harris near Harris’ Ferry, Quintus Herndon at Kullituklo, Jordan 
Whiteman near Goodwater, Jim Costilow at Lukfata, and with ex- 
Governor Jefferson Gardner (Choctaw Nation) at Eagletown. These, 
and others not mentioned, had well furnished homes. The Gardner 
three-story mansion near the ‘‘big cypress tree’’ and the Seott Man- 
sion right on the Arkansas-Choctaw boundary line still are two of 
the landmarks of McCurtain County, Oklahoma. 


However, we were at Janis’ down in the desolate flatwoods bor- 
dering on Red River on or about the night of February 14, when 
the thermometer reached an unprecedented low for that section, of 
thirteen below. There were two beds in an old boxed store, impro- 
vised as a hotel. Gardenhire and the interpreter occupied one bed 
and a Hebrew pack peddler and myself the other one. To add to 
the general gloom, our bed collapsed about two or three o’clock in 
the morning and we had to sleep on the floor the balance of the 
night. This weather was in striking contrast to the previous winter 
which had been exceedingly mild and extremely dry. There was 
practically no rain in the Indian Territory during the winter of 
1903-04 until the succeeding April. 


Texas, Arkansas and local cattle men had drifted thousands of 
cattle into the cane-brake regions of these two rivers where during 
previous winters for many years no feed was required. George Scott, 
one citizen of Arkansas who lived at Ultima Thule on the border, 
estimated that he had one thousand head of domestic animals run- 
ning at large. However, during this winter, swamp grass and reeds 
and the fodder on the cane were all iced over and when these low 
temperatures arrived, literally hundreds of range live stock froze 
to death on empty stomachs in the midst of plenty. There were 
likewise hundreds of razor-back hogs in that section, usually fat- 
tening during this period of the year on acorns and pecans, but on 
account of the ground being covered with snow and frozen for this 
more than six weeks they also starved and froze. I have seen as 
many as a dozen hogs weighing from one hundred to two hundred 


pounds, all dead in the same bed. Every place the ground was 
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strewn with dead carcasses of range horses, cattle and hogs: that 
usually went through the winters and came out fat in the spring 
in this section. 


I remember how shocked I was when, looking up suitable land 
upon which to file some recalcitrant citizens and freedmen of the 
Choctaw Nation, an American bald eagle flew up with a few buzzards 
from the dead carcass of a cow and lighted on about a twelve-foot 
stump of a tree within twenty feet of where I had stopped my horse. 
My first impulse was to unleash my double-barreled shot-gun from 
the leather scabbard that was under my right stirrup leathers and 
kill this noble bird; then I decided it would be sacrilegious to take 
the life of a bird that typified our national emblem. 


We ran across a number of trappers who had come into that 
vicinity to trap furbearing animals. This was before the days of 
fish and game laws. These trappers were about as unkempt and 
dirty as the Greeks that were found on the Cyclopian Isle at the 
foot of Mt. Aetna. I was reminded of Virgil’s description when 
I first saw these trappers: 


“When from the woods, all ghastly wan, 
Stranger forms, resembling man, **** 
We turn, and look on limbs besmeared 
With direst filth, a length of beard, 
A dress with thorns held tight.” 


These trappers had been forced by weather conditions to change 
their vocation. Everywhere along these rivers and marshes were 
vast flocks of wild ducks. They supplemented their trapping by 
slaughtering with guns and traps great numbers of these ducks. 
They picked the feathers and put them in long cotton sacks. Fea- 
thers always brought a good price. One camp of three men had 
three sacks of feathers that had they held cotton would have weighed 
about 500 pounds. The carcasses of these ducks were thrown out 
and some of the wild hogs near these trapping camps managed to 
survive by feasting on these picked ducks. These trappers were 
verily the termites of wild life. They plied their trade without 
let-up for twelve months in the year. Later they would kill pelicans 
and other long legged birds from the gulf coast, cardinal birds and 
other birds with brilliant plumage, in order to sell their feathers 
to easterners. They also supplied the hotels in the Indian Territory 
and border states with quail, wild turkey and venison in all sea- 
sons of the year. When it served their purpose they would dyna- 
mite a stream for fish, or catch them in some other manner now 
illegal. The unusual reticence of these trappers and hunters, in 
comparison with other denizens of the wilds, caused me to believe 
that the greater part were fugitives from justice, safe from extra- 


dition, waiting and hoping for the statutes of limitation to run— 
and perhaps hoping in vain. 
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IV 
My Memoirs 
RE: ELLEN Lyncu 


A part of my duties as a Junior Engineer with the Commission 
to the Five Civilized Tribes was to survey for the Contest Depart- 
ment. Frequently one allottee would go to the respective land 
offices and select land upon which another allottee had improve- 
ments. The judge of the contest court would want a survey of the 
land in question, together with the location of the improvements 
on the tract or tracts. 


_A contest was pending by Ellen Lynch, a Cherokee Freedman, 
against one Doctor C. A. McBride, a Cherokee Intermarried, over 
a ten-acre tract of land. I found the land on both sides of the 
highway to Oklahoma’s Arlington Cemetery (the old Fort Gibson 
Military Reservation). Six and a fraction acres on the north side 
of this cemetery road had been occupied and improved by the said 
Doctor McBride while three and a fraction acres on the south side 
had been occupied and improved by Ellen Lynch. My report rec- 
ommended that the land on the north side of said cemetery road be 
awarded to Doctor McBride and that on the south side to Ellen 
Lynch. In making this survey, where parol evidence had to be ob- 
tained, it was necessary to interview both the contestant and the 
contestee. 

When I visited Ellen Lynch’s home on this mission I found her 
to be a ‘‘Three-blood’’ and duly enrolled as a member of the Chero- 
kee Nation as a Cherokee Freedman.’ She was a woman of very 
strong convictions and was very much interested that I should see 
a life-size picture of her deceased son. Some painter had probably 
charged her a considerable sum for this life-size painting. The 
doting mother enlarged on the traits of this son. He was.so hand- 
some, so strong, so well proportioned, so generous, so unselfish, so 
noble and always so attentive to his mother’s whims, wants and 
needs. This son was none other than the notorious outlaw, Cherokee 
Bill, who was accused of a great many heinous crimes and who was 
convicted by Judge Parker at Fort Smith, and after his conviction 
duly hanged in the courtyard at Fort Smith. 


Vv 
TuEy Prayep For Rain 
The papers carried big head lines about the initial well in the 
Empire oil field, and this matter required by presence at the earliest 
moment in Duncan, Oklahoma. At McAlester, I found that I could 
arrive at Duncan about eight hours earlier by going to Denison and 
Ringold, instead of by Oklahoma City and El Reno. I arrived at 
Ringold about sundown on a clear, late spring day without a cloud 
in the sky. 
7 “Three-blood” was a term used to refer to a person of mixed white, Indian, 
and Negro blood in the Cherokee and the Creek nations. 
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I went to the nearest hotel and had supper. The proprietor 
hospitably asked me if I wanted a room for the night and I told 
him that I expected to get out about 2:00 a. m. and go on up to 
Duncan. He informed me that they were closing up at 8:00 o’clock, 
so I got my suitcase and trudged out, thinking I would go down 
to see an old friend who was running a taxidermist shop, and spend 
two or three hours and maybe make a little purchase of some of his 
fancy tanned hides. 


I found the shop closed, with the blinds drawn. 


Next, I went to a pool hall. They were closing up. Then I 
crossed the street to a restaurant where I thought I would kill an 
hour’s time over a cup of coffee. They had closed up and the 
proprietor, sitting on the steps, in response to my inquiry, told me 
that the whole town and the entire community was meeting that 
night to pray for rain! He told me it had not rained in this re- 
gion for fourteen months. 


It was a mile across town to the depot and I sat down on the 
steps with the restaurant man to get some information. The streets 
were jammed with traffic. There were many people on horseback, 
frequently two to a horse. Every type of vehicle—buggies, buck- 
boards, surreys, wagons and various types of old and new auto- 
mobiles thronged the streets. A big crowd had assembled at one 
of the churches and all around the building were people peering 
in at the windows. 


This was something new to me. The organized efforts of the 
whole community bent on obtaining rain through prayer! 


It appeared to me to be a sacrilege. Such buncomb! Such 
primitive superstitution! Would the great Sam Houston, David 
Crockett, Travis and Oklahoma’s own Bill Murray who was born 
and reared near this Texas pioneer town, stand for and condone any 
such foolishness? Press dispatches had carried items about the 
Hopi Indians out in Arizona praying for rain, but who could ex- 
pect anything more of a blanket Indian? 

“Lo! The poor Indian 
Whose untutored mind 
Sees God in the Clouds 
Or hears him in the wind.” 

I watched the crowd gather and disperse and then I walked 

across town a mile to the other depot. It likewise was closed until 


a few minutes before train time. I sat around until the north bound 
train came through. 


A mere speck of cloud had appeared in the west. Red River 
was six miles north. Before we had gone more than two miles out 
of town such a deluge as I had never seen began falling and con- 
tinued for two or three days. 


Verily, the aggregated faith of the whole community had been 
rewarded ! 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
Fort Gipson mv Earuy Days 


An original manuscript describing life at Fort Gibson in early 
days, written by Mrs. D. D. Hitchcock, was recently received for 
the Historical Society’s collections, from her son, Herbert Worcester 
Hicks, of Vinita, Oklahoma. The notes were written and used as her 
contribution to the program celebrating the completion and open- 
ing of the Jefferson Highway Bridge across the Canadian River 
at Eufaula in 1919. Mrs. Hitcheock’s first husband was Abijah 
Hicks of the Cherokee Nation, killed during the War between the 
States; her second husband was Doctor D. D. Hitchcock, a surgeon 
at Fort Gibson! She was a daughter (Hannah) of the Reverend 
Samuel A. Worcester, the noted missionary to the Cherokees, and his 
wife, Ann Orr Worcester; and an aunt of the late Miss Alice Robert- 
son, elected Oklahoma’s first Congress woman. Mrs. Hitcheock’s 
reminiscent notes follow: 


When I first knew Fort Gibson in 1847, the Arkansas and Grand 
River bottom where thousands of acres of Potato fields are now, was a 
great cane-brake, with immense trees of Cottonwood, Elm, “Over cup” Oak, 
Pecan & Walnut, so that the road which we passed over on horseback 
was almost dark, even at mid-day. Many of those grand old trees were 
felled in a manner to fall across and over each other in every way, to 
form a barricade against the Brother enemy. This was across the river 
from the Fort. On the other, the prairie side, thorn-trees were cut down 
all over the side of “Garrison hill.” It would have been nearly impos- 
sible for Cavalry to get through. 


But to go back to Fort Gibson 69 years ago.2 It was then about 30 
years since the Post was established. The Fort was a square “stockade” 
of logs split & driven into the ground, 4 “block houses,” 1 at each corner, 
built of logs, a lower story for women and children to be gathered in, an 
over-hanging upper story with loopholes for cannon & with solid iron 
cannonballs, in pyramids on the platforms. The barracks & officers’ 
quarters around them were built of logs. The commanding officer at 
this time was Col. Gustavus Loomis, an earnest Christian man, who often 
visited my father, the missionary, at Park Hill, 20 miles east. We chil- 
dren used to watch him coming across the prairie 2 miles away, on one 
of his fine horses. He sometimes permitted the Band from the Garrison 
to go & play for Temperance meetings. This Band was said to be “the 
best in the U. S. Army,” and great was the lamentation in our house when 
Col. Loomis with his Regiment & the Band, was ordered ‘to the Mexican 
war. In the meantime he had built on “Garrison hill,’ a stone barracks, 


1“Notes on the Life of Mrs. Hannah Worcester Hicks Hitchcock and the Park 
Hill Press,” by Muriel H. Wright, The Chronicles of Oklahoma, XIX (December, 
1941), No. 4, pp. 348-55. 

2“The Centennial of Fort Gibson,” by Grant Foreman, Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
II (June, 1924), No. 2, pp. 119-28. 

3“Gustavus Loomis, Commandant Fort Gibson and Fort Towson,” by Carolyn 
Thomas Foreman, The Chronicles of Oklahoma, XVIII (September, 1940), No. 3, 
pp. 219-28. 
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with slate roof— 2 stories & basement—200 ft. long which was not finished 
off until after the Civil War, Also a stable of stone 100 ft. long, for the 
Cavalry horses. Fort Gibson was abandoned & turned over to the Cherokee 
Nation but was again occupied during the Civil War & for several years 
after, before it was again abandoned as a Military Post. During that 
time other stone buildings were erected—Commanding Officers quarters, 
Adjutants office, Commissary et., still standing, bought & used by citizens 
of the Cherokee Nation. 


In later years, when I visited at the Fort, then in command of Gen. 
Belknap, I, a mere school girl, was entertained with beautiful courtesy and 
kindness. To my great delight the Band came out & played at “Guard 
mounting” and Reveille “night & morning. The parade ground was kept 
level & smooth as a floor. Soldiers who had the misfortune to be put in 
the guard house for some misdemeanor were—followed by an armed guard 
—compelled to keep it so. I have seen them dragging “ball and chain,” 
picking up stick and straw. (Perhaps those with ball and chain had at- 
tempted to desert, and had been caught.) 


Gen. Belknap permitted the Band to go and play for a Tih of May 
Celebration of the Anniversary of first opening of the Cherokee National 
Female Seminary near Tahlequah the Capital. I knew well the house 
where Sam Houston lived, about 14% miles across Grand River from Ft. 
Gibson; I sometimes when passing, drank from the well there, and ad- 
mired the great tall pear tree, which was said to have been planted by 
Sam Houston— is I believe, still living and bearing fruit; it must now 
be nearly one hundred years old. 


I was at Ft. Gibson at the Flag Raising when the Post was re-occupied 
during the Civil War, by the Indian Brigade in command of Col. Wm. A. 
Phillips of Third Regiment Indian Home Guards. When the Cannon- 
salute was fired, a sad and terrible thing happened; with too rapid firing, 
the gun became heated and exploded, killing the gunner. A Captain’s wife 
fainted, as the mutilated body was carried past her, and the rejoicing 
came to a sudden end, under a dark cloud of mourning. 


I saw Gen. Custer of brave and noble memory who later came to so 
sad an end, in the Modoc [?] war, killed and scalped in the battle of the 
Little Big Horn. After the Civil War, I saw Gen. Sheridan at Ft. Gibson, 
also knew Mrs. Admiral Dewey, then Mrs. Gen. Hazen, when he was 
commander at the Post. 


Ft. Gibson has been my home for more than fifty years. I moved here 
from Park Hill during the Civil War, as my husband was in charge of 
the Brigade Hospital at this place. I was here when the battle of Honey 
Springs was fought, where the marks of the firing may still be found 
on the trees after fifty [years], (Honey Springs was not many miles from 
the proposed site of the Jefferson Memorial Bridge). I heard the can- 
noding [sic] all the afternoon; also I saw the ambulances coming in from 
the “skirmish” at Cabin Creek, (also on the Jefferson Highway) bringing 
the wounded, among them Major Foreman of 3rd Regiment, wounded in the 
neck, while leading the charge on his horse. Maj. Foreman was later one 
of the pioneer citizens of Muskogee, prominent in the up-building of the 
town. Cabin Creek was high at the time of the fight and the first Colored 
soldiers to be in a fight charged through water up to their necks, hold- 
ing guns over their heads and firing. That settled the question so often 


metab hi whether Colored troops would fight, many declaring they never 
would. 


A day or two after, dead men and horses were seen floatin ast 
Ft. Gibson down the “booming” Grand River. re 
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Muskogee being but eight miles from Ft. Gibson, I was often there, 
passing in the road, a high mound which marks the site of the Confederate 
Ft. Davis, which was burned by a raid in a Federal Brigade, under Colonel 
Phillips in 1863. We watched the burning Fort, from Park Hill twenty- 
five miles away. 


OPENING OF THE CoMANCHE-KIowA CouNTRY 


_ The following description of Lawton at the time of the open- 
ing of the Comanche-Kiowa country was written by Hon. Howard 
B. Hopps, Attorney-at-Law, Oklahoma City: 


LAWTON 
(Through a Boy’s Eyes) 


Prior to the opening of the Comanche, Kiowa, Apache, Caddo Indian 
-Country, John J. Hopps visited a certain Dr. Brewer in his tent on the 
townsite of Lawton, Oklahoma. A little boy, large eyed with wonderment, 
saw a flock of young prairie chickens come into the tent to escape the 
intense heat of the summer of 1901. What manner of land was this 
where wild life was not afraid of man? How different from the environ- 
ment the boy had known! 


Dr. Brewer represented the government in surveys and in laying out 
the townsite of Lawton, Oklahoma, for, prior to the opening, settlers had 
founded a city of 25,000 souls, stretching in two long streets—Main Street 
and Goo Goo Avenue—named by John J. Hopps (the Avenue undoubtedly 
named by him in a whimsical moment to typify the sticky inconvenience 
it afforded the traveler). 


This same John J. Hopps personally took a census of the citizens of 
Lawton, prior to the opening of the townsite, then printed a directory 
of Lawton and distributed it among the people. In a moment things 
were simplified—friends and relatives, coming from different points, could 
now find each other, and enemies, not ready the day, could easily avoid 


gun play. 


Is it any wonder that the imaginings of the little boy, filled with the 
marvels of seeing a city of 25,000 spring overnight from the raw prairie, 
took wings and wrote a letter entitled “The City That Never Was A Town’? 
So vivid was his description that later, the St. Louis Post Dispatch pub- 
lished it as indicative of the romance of adventure in new places. 


The nature of many of the settlers was naturally hectic and feverish, 
and to this was added the fact that everyone had come to Lawton to start 
a new life in which time expressed itself in urgency. The lots of the 
new townsite were sold at auction before the town was opened for settle- 
ment. Bidding on desirable lots leaped to fantastic figures. Even the 
lesser ones were gobbled up, for all was hurry and bustle. The excite- 
ment, under and on the surface, was not lost on the little boy whose eyes 
became more saucer-like with each passing day. 


What little boy would have failed to tag the heels of a white man 
who had been captured by the Indians when a boy and reared by them 
and now was employed by the government to kill and butcher beeves 
which the government was then weekly giving and furnishing the Indians? 


And, what boy, despite recurrent nausea, would not have been fas- 
cinated to see Indians, principally squaws and younger members of the 


4“Fort Davis,” by Grant. Foreman, The Chronicles of Oklahoma, XVII (June, 
1939), No. 3, pp. 147-50. 
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tribes, gather round newly butchered beeves and personally cut off their 
respective shares to take to their teepees, and sometimes, in gluttonous 
mood and in the presence of all, eating the meat raw? 


Not only were the Indians of that day living far more primitively 
than their progressive children of today, in Oklahoma, but many of the 
whites gave very little promise, by their actions, of the culture which 
marks this later day period in the history of Lawton. 


Was there ever such a vibrant, colorful scene displayed before the 
eyes of a boy in his teens? Geronimo, the famous Apache Chief, who 
could account for, and show, over 100 scalps he had personally taken from 
whites—Quanah Parker, Comanche Chief, Comanche Jack, Big Cow and 
many other noted and lesser chiefs of the Comanches and other tribes. 


And among the whites, the boy beheld a kaleidoscopic picture of 
highwaymen, gamblers, ranches, cowboys and people—plain people and 
some not so plain. There was no need of the “penny dreadfuls.” They 
were all here in the flesh and blood, —the Doolin Gang, the Cherokee Bill 
Gang and even the Jesse James’ Gang in the person of one of the Youngers. 


But gradually law and order came and the boy became a newspaper 
boy who marvelled that man held life so cheap that he persisted in wan- 
tonly killing his fellowman. And later the boy became a court reporter 
(reputedly the youngest in the United States) who took down the evidence 
in the trials for many of the famous killings and bandit hold-ups. 


But those were the early days. These days find Lawton bustling in 
happy contentment seeking its apparent destiny in the future, and pro- 
gressing, year by year, in pride and fulfillment. 


I know all of these things to be true for I am the little boy, now grown 
to manhood, but still a boy in the wonderment at what I saw and heard. 


Memoirs oF A PIONEER OF No-Man’s-LAND 


The following memoirs of a pioneer were written by H. S. Judy, 
of Woodward, Oklahoma, who as a boy lived in the eastern part 
of No-Man’s-Land, and has known that territory since 1886: 


The Oklahoma Panhandle, which includes the present counties of 
Beaver, Texas and Cimarron, was known as No-Man’s-Land for many 
years prior to 1890 and at that time was organized as Beaver County in 
Oklahoma Territory. The tract was a part of Texas at the time that 
state was admitted to the Union (1846). Since the tract was north of 
parallel 36° 30” and since Negro slavery was not permitted in any state 


admitted north of this line, Texas abandoned the area, for she had been 
admitted as a slave state. 


No-Man’s-Land (nearly 168 miles long east and west, and 3414 miles 
wide north and south) remained without organized law for many years 
and was not surveyed in sections until 1888. Some preliminary survey had 
been made many years before that date and large zink tubes about the 
size of an ordinary stove pipe installed in the ground either every three 
or six miles (the writer does not recall which), About a foot of these 
tubes projected above the ground with the section, township, and range 
numbers stencilled on each corner. By starting at one of these zink 
tubes, early day squatters could make a crude Survey across the country 


to where his particular land holdings lay and 
the lines of his claim. : i : Rapeviaraibe ah ee! 
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At times this strip ef country was a hide-out or refuge for outlaws 
and fugitives from other states but possibly no more so than other parts 
of the undeveloped west. Western Kansas, just north of the strip, had a 
_ large land boom during the years 1885 to 1887 inclusive. All the Kansas 
public land subject to homestead entry was soon occupied by settlers, 
and many who came too late to secure land there located in No-Man‘s 
-Land. They just squatted on their claims hoping the country would soon 
be open for homestead entry so they could secure title to the land and 
establish permanent homes. The heaviest settlement came in the year 
1886. It is estimated that there was a large rural population there during 
the years 1886 and 1887 than has ever been since. 


These early day pioneers had problems and endured hardships not 
known to the present generation. They were mostly poor people with 
limited finances. They were a long distance from railroads and railroad 
markets. What crops they produced were hardly worth the long haul 
-to a railroad town. 


They lived mostly in sod houses and part sod dugouts. These were 
constructed of prairie sod with walls about two feet thick. The roofs 
usually had a large “ridge pole’ or log at the center, with smaller poles 
reaching from the “ridge pole” to the walls. Then green brush was placed 
over these poles, sod was placed on the brush, and dirt spread over the sod. 
Such roof construction was necessarily flat and leaked copiously during 
and for a while after heavy rains. Sod walls had another disagreeable 
habit of gradually settling down so the doors and windows would not 
close properly. The floors of these houses were usually “dirt floors” 
though some of the more pretentious had board floors. Most of the out- 
buildings, including stables, sheds for stock, and chicken houses, were 

also of sod. 


The winter of 1885-86 was very severe, during which a large percent- 
age of the range cattle perished, leaving their bones scattered over the 
prairies. Buffalo bones were also seen in great quantities from the slaugh- 
ter of buffaloes by hunters with high powered rifles in recent years. 
Many settlers gathered the bones on the prairies and hauled them to 
market, Dodge City, Kansas, and other railroad points, where if our 
memory is correct, they received $8.00 per ton. Usually a settler received 
enough money from his load of bones to buy a few much needed clothes 
for himself and family, supplies of flour, brown sugar, and coffee—either 
green coffee or a few packages of “Arbuckle” or “Lion” roasted brands, 
which was ground at home in an old style coffee grinder. Green coffee 
was also roasted at home. 


The principal fruits were wild plums and wild grapes, which were 
prepared in various ways for table use. Black-eyed peas were a sure 
crop and were grown extensively. 


A few old ladies in early days had a theory that anything with a 
disagreeable taste was good medicine. They discovered that a strong brew 
of sage brush tea had about the most horrible taste imaginable and ac- 
cordingly doped some of the younger generation with this remedy for 
various ailments. After absorbing one dose of this medicine, the average 
youngster who later became indisposed had to be very ill indeed before he 
or she would admit it and thus be liable for treatment with sage brush 
tea. The remedy was considered much worse than any ordinary sickness. 


When the settlers first arrived, there were quantities of wild game— 
deer, antelope, prairie chicken, and quail—in No-Man’s-Land and adjoin- 
ing country, especially in the Cherokee Strip to the east. Many depended 
upon wild game for meat. During the cold winter months, some hunted 
and shipped game for sale in the eastern markets. 
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For fuel, a few settlers used timber found along the creeks. However, 
the main fuel supply was “cow chips” which made a hot fire but soon 
burned out and left as much bulk in ashes as there was fuel to start with. 


Subscription schools were started in most every neighborhood by 
school teachers from the states. These poineer schools were usually held 
in a sod house constructed for the purpose. The customary tuition fee 
was $1.00 per month per pupil. 


With no law nor legal authority and such a large population from 
various states beginning in 1885, there was for a time considerable con- 
fusion and lawlessness. Most of the settlers believed in law, order, and 
property rights, but there was a small minority made up of fugitives, 
outlaws, and thieves who took advantage of conditions to prey on others. 
There was much rivalry among the squatters or settlers over land claims. 
Soon each community established what was known as “Claim Boards” to 
settle these disputes. They also organized “Vigilante Committees” to deal 
with horse thieves and other lawless persons. Since methods were harsh 
in handling thieves, such characters either soon left the country or sud- 
denly died. After a time, crime became so unpoular that No-Man’s-Land 
was a very law-abiding place. Many pioneers who were active in affairs 
at that time state that it was an ideal place in which to live. There were 
no taxes of any kind to pay and the fear of he vigilantes prevented crime. 
After the criminal element was eliminated, there was a spirit of friend- 
liness and co-operation among the people which is rarely seen today. 


The opening of ‘Old Oklahoma” for settlement in 1889 and of the 
Cherokee Strip in 1893 almost depopulated old No-Man’s-Land . Those 
settlers who remained engaged mostly in stock raising. Soon after 1900 
settlers came and homesteaded about all the vacant land. The older pio- 
neers who had first settled in No-Man’s-Land and had helped to establish 
law and order thus laying the foundation of its present development are 
fast disappearing but their influence and example of sturdy industry and 
/self reliance remain for the benefit of a later generation. 


JOHN Emery Sater, MEMBER OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
(Correction for Necrology) 


A brief biography on John Emery Sater was compiled from 
notes by Judge Robert L. Williams and appeared under ‘‘Necrology’’ 
in Chronicles of Oklahoma, VIII (December, 1930), p. 459, in which 
it was stated that Mr. Sater was a graduate of Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio. A recent communication to Judge Williams from 
Donald M. Love, Secretary of the Faculty, Oberlin College, contained 
the following statement: ‘‘A careful search through the records of 
Oberlin College fails to reveal the enrolment of John Emery Sater.’? 
In line with this correction and with added notes on Mr. Sater’s 
election as member of the Constitutional Convention, the above men- 
tioned. brief biography is herewith again presented as follows in 
compliance with the request of Judge Williams: 


JOHN EMERY SATER 


John Emery Sater, son of Oliver Sater and his wife. M 

, , Marie Sate 

Foster), was born March 30, 1852, near Cincinnati, Hamilton Contes Oni 
and was educated in the common schools of his native state. He married 


Laura Ann Jones on May 30, 1878. He moved to Indiana, then to Kansas, 


— 


————— 
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and later to Oklahoma where he was appointed the first surveyor of Payne 

County. He died in El Paso, Texas, on May 10, 1922, and was buried there. 

He was survived by his wife and three children, Datus BE. Sater, Still- 

water, Oklahoma; William Harl Sater, Stockton, California; and Joseph 
“Emery Sater, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


John Emery Sater was elected member of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion for the State of Oklahoma, District No. 20 (Journal of Constitutional 
Convention of Oklahoma, p. 13), and served on the following committees: 
(1) Deficiency Appropriation, (2) Executive Department, (3) Public Roads 
and Highways, (4) The Schedule, (5) Liquor Traffic. 


Kay County Organizes HistroricaL Soctery 


Kay county, one of the richest, most populous, and progressive 
counties of Oklahoma, has organized a county historical society. On 
Thursday night, September 6, 1945, many leading citizens from 

various parts of the county met at Blackwell in the Chamber of 
Commerce rooms for organization. 


Mrs. J. A. Riehl, long time civic leader in that region, called 
the meeting to order. She laid before the group aims and tentative 
plans, all of which were cordially received. Officers were elected 
and committees appointed. Mrs. Riehl was unanimously elected 
president. Dr. Charles Evans, Secretary of the State Historical So- 
ciety, had been invited to the meeting and after the organization 
he addressed the group. 


This movement of Kay County citizenship is in line with such 
organizations being effected all over the United States. Kay County 
is setting a mark in its broad plans toward having a splendid his- 
torical building in the center of the county for civic and historic 
purposes which other counties of Oklahoma may have to strengthen 
and inspire them when they attempt such organization. 


ACQUISITION TO THE HisToricAL LIBRARY 


Miss Clara A. Ward, of Tulsa, a Life Member of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society has recently placed in the Library Trans- 
actions of the Moravian Historical Society (Vol. XII, Pts. IH, III, IV, 
and Vol. XIII, Pts. I, 11), Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. These are in- 
teresting to research students of missions among the American In- 
dians, the Moravian Church having been the first Protestant group 
to establish mission ‘‘villages’’ or stations among the eastern Indian 
tribes, particularly the Delaware and the Cherokee that later moved 
to the Indian Territory now Oklahoma. Articles of special interest 
in these volumes include ‘‘John Ettwein and the Moravian Church 
during the Revolutionary Period’’ by Kenneth Gardiner Hamilton, - 
Professor of Moravian Church History in the Moravian College and 
Theological Seminary; ‘‘The Moravian Mission of Pilgerruh by 
David Sanders Clark, Research Assistant, The Western Reserve His- 
torical Society; and ‘‘Musical Life in the Pennsylvania Settlements 
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of the Unitas Fratrum’’ by Dr. Hans Theodore David whose research 
was carried on through a grant from the American Philosophical 
Society. 


Sinver MepAL PRESENTED TO THOMAS CHISHOLM, CHIEF OF THE 
WESTERN CHEROKEES, BY PRESIDENT THOMAS JEFFERSON 


The silver medal presented by President Jefferson to Thomas 
Chisholm, Chief of the Western Cherokees, has been deposited with 
the Oklahoma Historical Society by Honorable Robert L. Owen, 
former Senator from Oklahoma. The following story of this medal 
has been received from Senator Owen: 


When President Jefferson was elected, he had minted a number of 
these silver medals in 1801, which he used as gifts to the principal chiefs 
of various Indian tribes whose friendship at that time was greatly desired.! 


In January 1809, just before the retirement of Jefferson from the 
Presidency, he invited the Cherokee chiefs to visit him in Washington. 
My grandfather, Thomas Chisholm, and his father, John D. Chisholm, my 
greatgrandfather, were the leaders of the Lower Town Cherokees whoa 
were hunters and called later Western Cherokees or Old Settlers. 


President Jefferson invited them to go west of the Mississippi River 
and settle in what was then Arkansas Territory and take lands on the 
Arkansas River, “the higher up, the better.” They accepted this invitation 
and first located on the Arkansas and White rivers. Then by Treaty of 
1828 obtained a fee simple title of lands now comprising a part of Okla- 


homa and at that time extending to an “Outlet” to the head waters of the 
Arkansas. 


The medal to my grandfather was given to me by my mother [Nar- ~ 
cissa Chisholm Owen], who had an inscription put on it on the outer edge 
of the medal. My grandfather, Thomas Chisholm, was the Chief of the 
Western Cherokees, with authority to act in case of war and served in 
that capacity in a struggle with the Osages at Claremore Mound where 


about 150 men were killed.2 After that controversy the Osages and Chero- 
kees were always good friends. 


CHEROKEE GENEALOGY oF NarcissA CHISHOLM OWEN 


_ The following notes by Honorable Robert L. Owen, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., present the Cherokee genealogy of his mother, Nar- 


cissa Chisholm Owen, a large oil painting (self-portrait) of whom 
is in the Historical Museum: 


1 As reported by Mrs. Annie R. Cubage, Curator of the Muse 
Historical Society, two of the Thomas Jefferson medals (exact sepiohs be eee 
medal presented Thomas Chisholm) are on exhibit in the Historical Museum. These 
are: (1) No. 3485 given by Ed. Galt of Ada, Oklahoma; and (2) No, 3001 lent by 
poe aaah ag of meen Oklahoma, the great grandson of William’ Harrison a 
octaw Indian, to whom President T for 
aan ee ae homas Jefferson had presented the medal for 
2 Rachel Caroline Eaton, “The 


. Legend of the Battle of ” 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, VIII (December, 1930), No. Sey ER Mound, 


(Face of Medal) 


SILVER MEDAL PRESENTED TO THOMAS CHISHOLM BY 
PRESIDENT THOMAS JEFFERSON 


REVERSE SIDE OF SILVER MEDAL PRESENTED TO THOMAS 
CHISHOLM BY PRESIDENT THOMAS JEFFERSON 
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CHEROKEE GENEALOGY OF NARCISSA CHISHOLM 


Narcissa Chisholm, the mother of Robert L. Owen, former Senator of 
Oklahoma, was born October 3, 1831, at Webber’s Falls in a large log house 
built by her father, Thomas Chisholm. She was a lineal descendant of 
Occonostota, who for very many years was principal chief of the Chero- 
kees who occupied a great domain in North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, and East Tennessee. He was principal chief during the 
Revolutionary War. 


His daughter, Quatsis, a full-blood Cherokee, married John Beamer, 
a missionary of the Church of England. 


Peggy Beamer, the daughter of Quatsis, married Colonel Holmes, an 
officer of the British Army. The daughter of Peggy Beamer, Margaret 
Holmes, married John D. Chisholm, the son of John Chisholm, of Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. 


Thomas Chisholm was the son of John D. Chisholm. He spoke Chero- 
kee, French, and English. John D. Chisholm was of Scotch descent and 
was not of Indian blood. Nevertheless, he spoke Cherokee and lived with 
the Cherokees, and went to Washington City in January 1809 with his 
son Thomas Chisholm, the father and son being acknowledged leaders of 
the Western Cherokees, who at that time were called lower town Chero- 
Kees, as they lived lower down on the Tennessee River than the upper 
town Cherokees. 


John D. Chisholm and Thomas Chisholm, with a large band of Western 
Cherokees on the invitation of Thomas Jefferson, moved to the country 
known then as Arkansas territory and were given lands on the Arkansas 
and White Rivers and later, by the Treaty of 1828, had the title to the 
Cherokee land in what is now Oklahoma conveyed to them in fee simple, 
together with an outlet to the West to the head waters of the Arkansas. 


Thomas Chisholm, after the birth of Narcissa Chisholm, moved from 
Webber’s Falls to Beatty’s Prairie, and his tomb was erected about 1834, 
as I remember it by hearsay. The grave is a mile west of Maysville on 
the south side of the Spavinaw Creek, from which Tulsa now receives its 
water supply, I am told. The Chisholm place had a grist mill run by 
the Chisholm spring at the edge of the prairie where the land falls some- 
what precipitously toward the creek. 


Thomas Chisholm married Melinda Horton, of white blood, a descend- 
ant of Samuel Horton, a merchant of Philadelphia. 


Melinda Horton’s children were William Chisholm, Finney Chisholm, 
who lived in Illinois District near Fort Gibson, and Narcissa Chisholm. 


Narcissa Chisholm, at the age of about 12, went to Evansville, Indiana, 
and stayed there a number of years and educated herself as a teacher. 
She taught vocal and instrumental music. When grown, she came to 
Fayetteville, Arkansas, and taught at Mrs. Sawyer’s School there. At Fay- 
etteville she was a bridesmaid at the marriage of Wash Mayes, a well 
known citizen of the Cherokee Nation. 


Narcissa then went to Jonesboro, east Tennessee, where she taught 
music and was married to Robert L. Owen in 1853 at the house of the 
chief justice of Tennessee by David Sullins, a noted Methodist minister 


and missionary. 


She had two children, William Otway Owen, born July 6, 1854, William 
Otway received the name Otway because Dr. William Owen, his father 
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had married Otway Anna Carter, the daughter of Betty Lewis, or Betty 
Washington, the niece of George Washington. 


Narcissa Owen became heir to many Washington relics such as cut 
glass and china descended through Betty Lewis to her daughter, Otway 
Anna Carter. 


Some of these relics remained in the possession of former Senator 
Robert L. Owen. 


After the death of Thomas Chisholm, his widow, Melinda Horton Chis- 
holm, married William Wilson of Sequoyah District, the mother of Wil- 
liam Wilson and Emily Wilson. Emily Wilson married Napoleon B. Breed- 
love, from New Orleans. Emily Wilson Breedlove was the mother of Lelia 
Breedlove, who married James Stapler, Tahlequah. Mrs. Florence Smith 
was another daughter and Emma Breedlove, unmarried, and Walter Breed- 
love, of Delaware District. 


Robert L. Owen was the second son of Narcissa Chisholm, born Feb- 
ruary 3, 1856; graduated Washington and Lee University, master of arts, 
June, 1877; was valedictorian; received the gold medal as best debater 
of the Washington Debating Society, and the president’s scholarship as 
the most diligent student for the year ending June 1875. 


In 1885 Robert L. Owen became United States Indian Agent for Union 
Agency under Grover Cleveland, resigning in January 1889. He was sec- 


retary of the Oklahoma Bar on the organization of the Shackelford Court 
1889 (U. S. District Court). 


He organized the First National Bank of Muskogee August 1, 1890; 
was president of it for 10 years and is still a director. 


Robert L. Owen had one daughter, Dorothea Owen, born May 16, 1894. 
Her son, Robert L. Owen, Jr., was adopted by Robert L. Owen, Sr., by 
law in 1923 and given the name of Robert L. Owen, Jr. He is now a 
lieutenant in the United States Navy, having volunteered in June, 1941. 


The above memorandum dictated by me from memory, I believe, is 
correct in every substantial particular and may be of interest to those 
who enjoy the annals of Oklahoma’s history. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Charles Schreiner, General Merchandise: The Story of a Country 
Store. By J. Evetts Haley. (Austin: Texas State Historical 
Association, 1944. Pp. X, 73. Table of Contents, list of eigh- 
a ota Baie Verification and Acknowledgement, Index. 


Someone has said that institutions are but the length and shadow 
of men. The sage that said there is no history, it is all biography, 
was thinking along the same line. 


A book, a very unique, interesting and readable book, has come 
to our desk which gives life and strength to these statements. It 
is called Charles Schreiner General Merchandise; The Story of a 
Country Store, by J. Evetts Haley and issued by the Texas State 
Historical Association, Austin, Texas. The typography and design 
are by Carl Hertzog, El Paso, Texas so the book is a complete Texas 
product as it is the story of the expansion of a country store in 
Texas told by a Texan and put forth by Texas forces. 


The appeal is based upon that nostalgia which every thinking 
and somewhat mature mind holds for that place where in a peculiar 
looking building some man had dared to accumulate a strange blend 
of products such as sugar and coffee, vinegar and molasses, nails, 
hinges, calico, trace chains, sarsaparilla and in some furtive corner 
a barrel of good liquor, and called it a General Merchandise Store 
or the town grocery. Here the people of the town and country 
came to buy and to barter, to enjoy exchange of opinions, dispense 
news and take back to their homes a few ‘‘goods’’ and a strange 
sort of cheer which welded a community together with genuine Amer- 
icanism. 


The contents of this simple volume is put forth under the head- 
ings; I. Rocky Land and Rugged Men. II. Customer’s Account. 
III. Accounts of Customers. IV. The Schreiners as Storekeepers. 
This store was set up by Charles Schreiner, a Texas Ranger out in 
the hill country of Texas and open for business on Christmas Eve, 
as recorded, in 1869. ‘The first day’s business was slim one for 
Christmas Eve in the business done that day: 


George HOM man, Si) 6 aan csn asta setae censors tcscenntrennnere $2.00 
71% lb. coffee 

PROP Tay Dore Wh MELT COED teeter srs aeaaa cen cone sesvaesots ot aPcaertes 1.50 
2 qts. of Whiskey 

TVS SC IET © NENT cacao sc seconds cao saen aaa caazoapsenzseter-2 1.00 


one dollar cash. 
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But from the day the shadow of Charles Schreiner lengthened 
through fifty years until today after a half century and more, 
the little weather-beaten store of 1869 is a splendid modern em- 
porium of trade, Charles Schreiner Co. of Kerrville. 


As the tale of this marvelous man, Charles Schreiner is told 
the author weaves with it the wit, the humor, the hardy-hood and 
remarkable character of the men and women that traded with him, 
that were neighbors to him and played their part with him in mak- 
ing what is now the marvelous empire of Texas. 


It is a small book in number of pages, only seventy-three in the 
text, but it has all the sparkle and compelling interest that attend 
the stories of American pioneers such as Boone, Crockett, Houston, 
and others of their kind. 


The author, J. Evetts Haley has given to the book world, three 
recognized classics of the range: (1) The XIT Ranch of Texas, 
(2) Charles Goodnight, Cowman and Plainsman, and (3) George, 
W. Inttlefield, Texan. 


A biographer says: 


“Haley lives at Spearman, Texas, where he is owner, manager, and 
‘Colonel’ of the JH Ranch, which stretches out along the Canadian River 
in the Panhandle, stocked with fat white-faced heifers, ‘facing south and 
slanting into the sun.’ He grew up in West Texas and has been closely 
connected with ‘cow-business’ all of his life. He is a six-footer, frequently 
described as ‘a .45 on a .38 frame,’ a reference equally applicable to his 
rangy frame or to the powerful western punch of his literary style. 


“His graduate work in history was done at the University of Texas, 
where he was for several years a member of the Department of History. 


“He has written for the Saturday Evening Post and numerous other 
periodicals. 


“He is the best informed person in Texas to write on the manifold 
activities of Charles Schreiner who was cowman, sheepman, merchandiser, 
banker, Texas Ranger, railroad builder, and philanthropist.” 


ROK —Charles Evans 
Oklahoma Historical Society 


oft 
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NECROLOGIES 


WILLIAM FRANKLIN DURHAM 
1870-1944 


William Franklin Durham was born near Baker Field in the State of 
Arkansas, June 26, 1870. He was the son of John Durham, and his wife 
Margaret (Grimsley) Durham, who had come to that county from Ten- 
nessee about the time the War between the States ended. John Durham 
was of English descent, and traced his ancestry back to the family home 
in England, Durham castle. 


4 John Durham and his wife Margaret had three other children—a daugh- 
ter who died in early childhood, a son who died in early youth, and Virgil 
M. Durham who became a school teacher, and served as superintendent of 
schools in Tecumseh, Shawnee, Holdenville, and in other Oklahoma towns. 
He died in 1940, at his home in Oklahoma City. 


William Franklin Durham attended rural school at the County Line 
school which was located on the line of the two states, Arkansas, and 
Missouri. He later entered college at the West Plains College, in West 
Plains, Missouri. 

After he had graduated from the West Plains college, he read law, 
and was admitted to the bar at Springfield, Missouri at the age of twenty 
years. He served six years as assistant attorney for a railroad running 
from Kansas City to Memphis, which line was later taken over by the 
Frisco Railroad company. 


While in school in West Plains college he met Lola Cater, and a 
romance was started that led to their marriage in West Plains Methodist 
church, on June 26, 1900. 


After living in West Plains for two years the couple came to Oklahoma, 
and settled in Tecumseh, in 1902. He entered the practice of law in the 
then Oklahoma Territory, and became a member of the Pottawatomie 
County Bar Association. He was appointed assistant county attorney under 
S. P. Freeling, and served in that capacity until the territory was ad- 
mitted as a state. 

A Democrat, imbued with a strong spirit of patriotism, he ran for 
and was elected as a member of both the First and Second legislature, 
and helped materially with the establishing of the state laws and regula- 
tions. In both sessions of the Legislature in which he served, he was ap- 
pointed as parliamentarian. His text, Durham’s Manual of Parliamentary Law, 
was adopted by both houses of the legislature of Oklahoma. The Legis- 
lature of 1931 designated him as the state parliamentarian, which office 
he held to the end. 

In 1928 he compiled and annotated the laws of the state relating to 
crimes and criminal procedure, which he termed Durham’s Criminal Code. 
This work is used extensively by attorneys entrusted with the defense of 
those charged with violation of laws of the State. 


After serving in the state legislature, Mr. Durham served ten years 
as Assistant County Attorney. He was known as a forceful, vigorous 
prosecutor, but also as a just and fair attorney. He was a kind-hearted 
friendly man, a member of the Baptist church, a profound student of the 
Bible, and of classic literature, and of history. He was a member of the 
Masonic Lodge. 


In 1919 Mr. and Mrs. Durham removed from Tecumseh to Shawnee, 
where he continued in the practice of law. Mrs. Durham became a teacher 
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in the high school of the city. Later Mr. Durham was elected as Justice 
of the Peace, in which capacity he served for seven years. He passed away 
on July 9, 1944, and was buried in Shawnee. 


William Franklin Durham will be remembered in his county and the 
state as a kind man, a devoted husband, and a good citizen. 


By Florence Drake 
Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


EDGAR AUGUSTUS JONES 
1860-1943 


Edgar Augustus Jones born August 1, 1860, at Douglas, Nacogdoches 
County, Texas, was a son of Scotch-Irish parents, George W. and Helena 
Jones. His mother was from Lebanon, Tennessee, a descendant of the Hill 
and the McMinn families. His grandfather, Jefferson Young Jones, mi- 
grated from the Sequatchie Valley, Tennessee, and established a land 
claim on the present site of the city of Tyler, Texas. 


The family of George W. Jones migrated westward and located in 
Audubon, Wise County, Texas, when Edgar Augustus was twelve years old. 
He later attended Audubon Seminary, long since closed, and graduated in 
the study of medicine from Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee, 
in 1885. He was married on September 6, 1885, to Annie Gertrude Riffe, 
daughter of Doctor J. C. Riffe, a native of Houstonville, Kentucky, who 
was a practicing physician in Audubon at this time. 


Two years later, Doctor Jones became the owner of a drug store in 
Alvord, Texas. In 1888, he moved his drug stock from Alvord and opened 
up the business in a tent on the plains of Texas, a location which is 
now “old town” in Amarillo, Texas, which had been designated the divi- 
sion point of the Ft. Worth & Denver Railroad. Three months later he 
opened up his drug store and his office in a new building which he had 
had erected. He was appointed local surgeon for the railroad company 
at Amarillo but sometime afterward sold his drug store to David Aikens 
of Graham, Texas, and moved to Vernon, Texas, forming a partnership 
with Doctor J. C. Roberson who is now a resident of Amarillo (700 Belle- 
view Street). 


In 1900, Doctor Jones moved from Texas to Oklahoma and was succes- 
sively located in Oklahoma City (1900), Sayre in Beckham County (1901), 
and Avant in Tulsa County (1911), He established claim to a homestead 
near Sayre and was the first practicing physician in this western Okla- 
homa town with his office on Main Street, in the first frame building 
which he had had erected from lumber hauled from Weatherford by wagon. 
s" ape he served as mayor during its flourishing days as an oil field 

oom town. 


Upon his return from service as a first lieutenant in the Medical corps 
during World War I (enlisted October 30, 1917), Doctor Jones settled at 
Stinnett, Texas, where he owned an emergency hospital, a necessity in 
the new oil field with its numerous accidents. He served as county health 
officer for two years in this location. 


In 1941, he returned to Avant, Oklahoma, where he was residi 
the time of his death, July 15, 1943. He was survived by his wife, cou 
dren, 19 grandchildren, and 7 great grandchildren. The oldest daughter, 
Trixie (now Mrs. George Gideon), born March 29, 1889, was the first girl 
born in Amarillo. The other children are Major Charles Shelly Jones 
U. S. Army, Lucille Jones Sherrill, and Stanley, Byron, and Edgar Jones. 


Doctor Jones was always young in thought and action. In Jul 1941 
when visiting in Sayre, he remarked, “Well, I am going to ane Okla- 


EDGAR AUGUSTUS JONES, M. D. 


ALEXANDER DONNELL JONES 
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homa, to celebrate my sixtieth birthday.” Someone replied, “Are you 
sixty years old? You sure do not look it.” 


Citizens in every town where he resided knew Doctor Jones for his 
. good cheer, always looking at the happy side of life and enjoying every 

day. He was prominent in the medical profession for fifty-eight years. 
His passing has been mourned by many friends and patients throughout 
the country, all holding his memory in honor for his long and useful life. 


By Mrs. J. M. Danner 
Sayre, Oklahoma. 


ALEXANDER DONNELL JONES 
1868-1943 


Alexander Donnell Jones born June 8, 1868, at Douglas, Nacogdoches 
County, Texas, was a son of George W. and Helena Jones, and a brother 
of Doctor Edgar Augustus Jones, a pioneer physician in western Okla- 
homa. 


As a young man, Alexander went to West Texas and filed a claim on 
land that is now a part of the present site of Amarillo, Texas. He was 
a telegraph operator and an employee of the Fort Worth & Denver Rail- 
road Company until 1893 when he moved to Washita County, Oklahoma, 
and established a homestead claim near Cloud Chief, his home until 1900. 
He taught school for a time in Washita County and served as deputy County 
Treasurer for several years. He was married in Vernon, Texas, on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1890, to Carrie Irene Thomas. 


In 1900, Mr. and Mrs. Jones moved to Roger Mills County, Oklahoma, 
and opened up the first general merchandise store in the town of Sweet- 
water. Goods for the store were freighted by wagon eighty-five miles 
from Weatherford. When the Rock Island Railroad was extended west 
in Oklahoma and the town of Sayre was established, Mr. Jones sold the 
store in Sweetwater and bought a general store in Sayre, of which he was 
owner for many years operating the business in connection with cotton 
buying. In 1908, a year after Beckham County was formed from parts 
of Greer and Roger Mills counties and Sayre became the county seat, 
Mr. Jones established the Sayre Abstract Title & Guaranty Company, 
which he operated as owner ably assisted by Mrs. Jones who has con- 
tinued the work. He died September 2, 1943. Besides his wife, he is sur- 
vived by a son, Newlin Jones, an attorney in Sayre, and a grandson, Gene 
Jones, who as First Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps, saw action in 
Africa and in England during World War II. 


Alexander Donnell Jones was a life long Democrat. He was elected 
the first Registrar of Deeds in Beckham County, which office he held 
three terms. He also was elected and served two terms as Representative 
from Beckham County, in the 13th and the 14th state legislatures. 


He was an active member of the Methodist Church from 1892 and was 
serving on the Board of Stewards at the time of his death. He joined 
the Masons in Washita County in about 1894 and was among the first to 
join the Shrine at Oklahoma City and, also, the Consistory at Guthrie, 
from Sayre. He was a member of the Hastern Star at Sayre, joining in 
1904 and serving as Worthy Patron of the Order different times. He was 
a member of the Odd Fellows Lodge and a Rotarian at the time of his 
death. 


Noted as a fisherman and hunter, Mr. Jones enjoyed fishing and hunt- 
ing trips to Colorado and New Mexico for thirty-eight years, in early days 
driving overland with a team of mules and a light wagon made con- 
venient for camping. Returning from one of his fishing trips, he enter- 
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tained the Board members of the Methodist Church and their wives (a 
group of about forty persons) with a fish fry. This was a rare treat, 
for Mr. Jones not only furnished the fish but adept in the art of cook- 
ing them he also prepared them for the table. When talent was needed 
for plays or other entertainment in Sayre and in Beckham County, Mr. 
Jones was always ready to play a part. 

In the history of southwestern Oklahoma, Alexander Donnell Jones 
will be remembered for his genial disposition and fine public spirit, an 
outstanding pioneer citizen from Beckham County. 

By Mrs. J. M. Danner 
Notes compiled 
from Headlight Journal, 
Sayre, Oklahoma 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS OF THE OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


June 25, 1945 


The called meeting of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma His- 

torical Society convened in the Historical Society Building, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, at 9:30 A. M., June 25, 1945, with the President, Judge Robert 
L. Williams, presiding. 
4 The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members 
present: Judge Robert L. Williams, Judge Thomas H. Doyle, Dr. Emma 
Estill-Harbour, Mr. Jim Biggerstaff, Judge Robert A. Hefner, Mrs. Anna 
B. Korn, Hon. J. B. Milam, Hon. R. M. Mountcastle, Mr. H. L. Muldrow, 
Judge Baxter Taylor, Mrs. John R. Williams, and the Secretary. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle made the motion that the absentee members 
be excused as having given good and sufficient reasons for their absence. 
The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


Mr. R. M. Mountcastle made the motion that the reading of the Minutes 
of the last meeting, held April 26, 1945, be passed subject to be called for 
consideration at the instance of any member of the Board. The motion 
was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


The motion was made that mimeographed copies of the quarterly re- 
port of the Secretary, containing brief reports and essential details of the 
reports of the employees of the Society, be mailed to the members of the 
Board of Directors ten days before the date of the regular meeting or a 
meeting held as a regular meeting. The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 

The President reported that there was a vacancy in the place of Build- 
ing Custodian due to the death of Sam H. Davis who was elected to that 
position at the last meeting of the Board. 

The application of Buren F. Malone, an applicant for said position, 
was read by the President. 

The motion was made that the President appoint a committee, with 
himself as a member of said committee, to consider the application of 
Mr. Malone as to his qualifications for the position of Building Custodian. 
The motion was seconded and passed by unanimous vote. 

The committee appointed is as follows: Judge Baxter Taylor, Judge 
Robert A. Hefner, Mrs. Anna B. Korn, and H. L. Muldrow. This committee 
is authorized to make a temporary appointment for the position of Cus- 
todian of the (Historical) Building. : 

The President reported that there were applicants for the position of 
guide and/or ex-officio custodian of the Confederate Soldiers Memorial 
Hall, in the Historical Building; and read the applications of Mrs. Helen 
M. Gorman and Mrs. E. E. Culbertson. 


The vote was taken by ballot, the Secretary and the Chief Clerk being 
appointed by the President as tellers. The ballots were counted and re- 
corded by them which showed nine ballots cast for Mrs, Helen M. Gorman, 
and she was declared elected guide and/or ex-officio custodian of the 
Confederate Soldiers Memorial Hall in the Historical Building. 

The President read the applications of Mrs. Grace Johnson Ward, Mrs. 
Myrtle I. Fortner, and Mrs. Annie M. Canton for guide and/or ex-officio 
custodian of the Union Soldiers Memorial Hall in the Historical Building. 
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Before the vote was taken, Mrs. John R. Williams stated that Mrs. 
Canton wished to withdraw her application for the position. 

The votes for guide and/or ex-officio custodian of the Union Soldiers 
Memorial Hall being counted and recorded by the tellers, Mrs. Grace John- 
son Ward receiving all the votes cast, she was declared elected guide 
and/ or ex-officio custodian of the Union Soldiers Memorial Hall in the 
Historical Building. 

Dr. Emma Estill Harbour made the motion that the President make 
application to the Governor for the sum of $100 per month from his con- 
tingent fund to pay the monthly salary of Mrs. Annie M. Canton in the 
position of registrar and for such other incidental and necessary services 
for her to render for the Oklahoma Historical Society. The motion was 
seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 

The motion was made by Mrs. John R. Williams that the portrait of 
ex-Governor Haskell be moved from its present location in the Historical 
Building and placed in the art gallery of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 

The President referred the matter to the Art Committee for such 
action as they deem necessary, which was agreed to. 

The motion was made that the Board extend its congratulations to 
Mrs. Anna B. Korn for the honor recently bestowed on her in her elec- 
tion to honorary membership in the International Mark Twain Society 
for her contribution to literature. The motion was seconded and ‘carried 
by unanimous vote. 

The following list of applicants for membership was presented: 

ANNUAL: Helen Allison, Oklahoma City; Billy Ansley, Ardmore; 
Mrs. Grace Bowen, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Fanchon §S. Carter, Oklahoma 
City; Louis Clay, Lookeba; Gladys Cooper, Oklahoma City; James R. Cor- 
bett, Oklahoma City; Nell Donnell Cronkhite, Oklahoma City; Mrs. H. J. 
Damm, Jefferson City, Missouri; Clarence E. Day, Tulsa; John F. Easley, 
Ardmore; W. N. Fenwick, St. Louis, Missouri; Susan Fields, Oklahoma City : 
Oscar D. Groom, Bristow; Walter L. Kimmel, Tulsa; R. R. Kinsey, Bro- 
mide; Marion Rogers Lynch, Muskogee; Agnes Jo Ann McKeown ” Albu- 
querque, New Mexico; J. M. Maddox, Mountain View; Mrs. Edgar "Moore 
Spiro; Judge J. T. Parks, Tahlequah; Mrs. Lucille H. Pendell, Alexandria, 
Virginia; Mrs. Byrd Pruitt, Ardmore; Lloyd W. Roberts, Oklahoma City: 
Mrs. R. C. Schold, Waukomis; Mrs. Gladous Ringer Stricklen, Oklahoma 
City; Roy HE. Trout, Guthrie; Frank J. Vann, Webbers Falls; Julia Vaughn 
an H. A. Walker, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Kate Galt Zaneis, Oklahoma 

FEE Yee 

The motion was made that the applicants be elect i 
as members of the Society in the class as indicated in fous : ee 
tion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. ‘ 


Judge R, A, Hefner, Chairman of a committee a i i i 
gate the request of Otis Leader for the return of hae! etapa y= 
War I which he said he had lent to the Society, made the report that the 
records in the museum showed the “trench knife” had been accessioned 
under the name of Mr. Floyd Henthorn, of Oklahoma City, and the “hel 
foe Bea aN eae “ . M. Edwards of Enid. Mr. Henthorn made ag 

nt to e Collector-Solici 
Sil Gu an Eee Solicitor of the Museum that he had no 


The motion was made that the Chairman of thi mm. 
is co i 
hte an Red ota mark eciape disclaiming any interest ion ats ie 
e” and when s statement is so signed d 
the “trench knife” is to be returned to the part fe etoaetene 
motion was seconded and carried by onaineiig meee es sees Ee 


The motion was made that the Chairman of 

this 
men statement from L. M. Edwards of Enid aiaciaiaine ans ieee : t 
n and to the “helmet” and when this statement is so signed and filed 
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that the “helmet” be returned to Otis Leader, the party claiming same. 
The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


On the motion of Mr. Jim Biggerstaff, seconded by Mrs, Anna B. Korn, 
_the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society adopted a reso- 
lution, by unanimous vote, expressing regret at the untimely death May 
4, 1945, of Mrs. Howard (Pearl) Searcy, State Regent of the D.A.R., of Wag- 
ane and an active life member of the Oklahoma Historical Society as 
ollows: 


Resolved: That the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety learns with deep regret of the sudden and untimely death on Fri- 
day, May 4, 1945, of Mrs. Howard (Pearl) Searcy, who was State Regent 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution and an active life member 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Resolved: That the Secretary be directed to furnish the members of the 
family of the deceased a copy of this resolution. 


The Secretary presented the following list of accessions for the Mu- 
seum: (1) old six shooter on 45 frame with holster, (2) an 1873 model 
winchester. These were given to the Historical Society in the will of 
Sam P. Ridings. (3) Indian beaded belt, the gift of Mrs. Sam H. Charles. 
(4) wedgewood plate, pewter goblet and religious cross, the gift of Law- 
rence Pranter. 

Mr. J. B. Milam presented to the Society for the archives, a large 
scrap book with clippings and other items of interest pertaining to The 
Lake ’o the Cherokees (Grand River Dam). 

The motion was made that these gifts be accepted with appreciation 
and thanks to the donors. The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


Mr. Jim Biggerstaff made the motion that the regular quarterly meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors for July 26, 1945, which is the Thursday 
immediately following the fourth Wednesday, be dispensed with in lieu 
of this meeting of June 25, 1945. The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 

There being no further business, the motion was made that the meet- 
ing be adjourned subject to the call of the President. The motion was 
seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 

Robert L. Williams, President, 
presiding. 
Charles Evans, Secretary. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, 
Historical Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


I nominate for membership in the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety: 


1. Name 
Address 


2. Name 


Address 
3. Name 

Address 
4. Name 

Address 


Dues: Annual membership is $1; life membership is $25. The 
Oklahoma Historical Society sends The Chronicles of Oklahoma 
to its members. 


Nominated by: 
Address 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
Date wks os Ss es eee 
To the Oklahoma Historical Society: 


I hereby request that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society elect me to Annual, Life, membership in the 
Society. In order to expedite the transaction, I herewith send the 


required fee $___ 


es 


(Signed); eee 


P.O. #Addyess st eee 


nace cece er ec nns meme tansemessccesensenscersceecommmmmmectoneeesens scecerses: 


The historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all members. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), one dollar 
in advance. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter), 
$25.00. Annual members may become life members at any time 
upon the payment of the fee of twenty-five dollars. This form 
of membership is recommended to those who are about to join 
the Society. It is more economical in the long run and it obviates 
all trouble incident to the paying of annual dues. 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should be 
made payable to the order of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men_ interested 
in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 
May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
- motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $1.00 and include 
a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 
may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 
correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical So- 
- ciety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


